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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
A many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 
and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securities 
will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order to 
make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 


( Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


or better still send us amesine * 


a list of your holdings 


CJ I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


(0 Income (1 Capital Enhancement CO Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 


investment results. Address 


(March 3) 
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EQUIPMENT 


Where are those products used and where 
are they built? Insight into these factors 
that create a reputation is the purpose of 
this new pocket size, 36 page book... 
@ copy is yours, upon written request fo 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT .ce 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS @ ROSS CARRIERS © POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS © POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS @ GEARS AND FORGINGS ~ 




















Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 


partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


RANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page $ 
book explains law in all 48 states. Shows 
why and how every person should make a 
will. How to protect your CAPITAL... 
safeguard your ESTATE. each 

Send for other important legal guide books 

covering laws in all 48 states. 
Real Estate Law Debtor and Creditor 
Inheritance Laws Protect & Patent Inventions 
Businessmen’s Laws Libel & Slander 
Send $1 for each, today! 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. E-36 
43 W. 16th St., New York !I!, N. Y. 























STANDARD. Oit Company 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





BALANCE SHEET—December 31, 1953 and 1952 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
SS ye ee 
Marketable securities— 

at cost (quoted market prices 

1953-$1,692,048 ; 

1952-$1,696,701) .... 
Trade accounts receivable, less 

reserve— (1953-$300,000; 

1952-$200,000 ) — 
Inventories: 

Merchandise—at lower of cost 
(principally last-in, first 
out) or replacement market 

Materials and supplies—at cost 

Prepaid Insurance and_ other 
expenses 


1953 
$13,580,464 


1,659,124 


19,046,406 


15,847,637 
170,259 


346,038 


1952 


$12,602,222 


1,676,206 


16,944,340 


15,782,725 
194,283 


317,907 





Total Current Assets $50,649,928 


INVESTMENT IN CAPITAL STOCK 
OF PLANTATION 
Piee LINE CoMpANY 


(Not a subsidiary)—at cost . 3,528,211 


OTHER ASSETS 


Notes receivable . 


$ 1,712,376 
Other investments 


143,660 


$47,517,683 


3,528,211 


$ 1,726,486 
508,120 





$ 1,856,036 
PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT 


Land, buildings, water and pipe 
line terminals, distributing sta- 
tions, and equipment—at cost 

Less allowances for depreciation 


$71,514,568 
26,116,602 


$ 2,234,606 


$68,390,067 
24,889,922 





$45,397,966 


$43,500,145 





$101,432,141 


$96,780,645 





LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 1953 


$16,188,074 
5,857,315 
123,577 
$12,853,199 


6,060,300 


Accounts payable . 

Federal and state excise taxes 

Accrued local taxes . 

Federal and state taxes on in- 
come — estimated . 

Less United States Treasury 
Savings Notes . 


1952 


$16,523,595 
5,943,664 
147,919 
$13,121,115 


8,147,850 





$ 6,792,899 


$ 4,973,265 





Total Current Liabilities $28,961,865 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Capital stock, par value $10 a 
share: 
Authorized — 3,500,000 shares 
Issued — 2,606,984 shares, of 
which 2,194 shares are in 
treasury and 2,604,790 shares 
are outstanding . 
Capital surplus (additional 
paid-in capital) ‘ 
Earned surplus (earnings re- 
tained in business) 
Reserve for contingencies in- 
cluding fire, flood, and storm . 


$26,047,900 
1,638,400 
43,983,976 
800,000 


$27,588,443 


$26,047,900 
1,638,400 
40,705,902 
800,000 





$72,470,276 


$69,192,202 





$96,780,645 





$101,432,141 





COMPARISON OF SALES, PROFITS, AND DIVIDENDS 


Net SALES AND OTHER INCOME . ; 
Net INcOME BEFORE TAXES ON INCOME . 
FEDERAL AND STATE TAXES ON INCOME . 
Net INCOME . 

DivipenDs Paw . ae See 
EARNINGS RETAINED IN BUSINESS . 


PER SHARE: 
Income Before Tax . 
Income Tax . 
Net Income. . 
Dividends Paid 


Earnings Retained in Business . 


1953 
$251,504,305 
22,941,246 
12,500,000 
10,441,246 
7,163,172 
3,278,074 


1952 
$242,403,603 
23,121,684 
12,850,000 
10,271,684 
7,163,173 
3,108,511 


$8.81 $8.87 
4.80 4,93 
4.01 3.94 
2.75 2.75 
1.26 1.19 


Net sales for the year were the largest in the Company’s 68-year history. 


Average 
1949-1951 
$213,146,030 

21,939,226 
10,083,333 
11,855,893 
7,553,891 
4,302,002 


$8.42 


Copy of complete Annual Statement available from Standard Oil Company, Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky., or 


may be secured from the Company’s Division Offices in Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., 
Jackson, Miss., and 426 West Bloom St., Louisville, Ky. 
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Farm Price Supports 
—Here To Stay? 


Current program doesn't work, and sweeping changes 


are inevitable. But even the present conservative 


administration has not abandoned price prop theory 


or over twenty years, the Federal 

Government. has been paying 
direct. subsidies to farmers under a 
multitude of programs such as acre- 
age adjustment, Sugar Act, parity 
payments and similar schemes. From 
their inception through the end of 
1953, these subsidies have cost nearly 
$9.7 billion, yet they have aroused 
relatively little opposition. The real 
controversy invariably centers around 
the price support activities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
agency which buys up farm products 
in an endeavor to maintain their 
prices at some stated percentage of 
“parity,” which in turn is based on 
costs incurred by farmers for com- 
modities, interest, taxes and wage 
rates. 


Cost of Program 


The measurable direct costs in- 
curred by the CCC are nowhere near 
as large as the cost of farm subsidies. 
Its realized losses on farm products 
it has acquired amount to only $1.2 
billion for the entire period since 
1933. However, this sum is almost 
meaningless as a measure of the cost 
to the nation of farm price supports. 
It would be appreciably larger but 
for the fact that CCC has been able 
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to dispose of substantial amounts of 
surplus commodities to other Federal 
agencies whose funds are also sup- 
plied by the taxpayers. 

This factor is of relatively minor 
importance. Much more significant 
is the fact that the CCC currently 
holds surplus commodities at a cost 
of over $2.6 billion which cannot be 
disposed of for more than a fraction 
of that sum. When—and if—they are 
sold, the agency’s “realized losses” 
will undoubtedly double. Even this 
is almost a minor consideration in 
comparison to the final element of 
cost to the nation of farm price sup- 
ports—the cost to the consumer as 
distinguished from the taxpayer. It 
is impossible even to guess at the 
magnitude of this item, but it un- 
questionably runs far into the billions. 

From time to time the basic ab- 
surdity of using the taxpayers’ money 
to drive farm product prices to a level 
which these same taxpayers cannot 
afford to pay becomes clearly obvious 
with respect to some specific com- 
modity. The potato and egg fiascos 
of a few years ago are cases in point, 
and butter may provide another with- 
in the relatively near future. But 
whether or not this absurdity erupts 
in a public scandal, it is still there. 


High and rigid price supports 
have held an umbrella over foreign 
growers of wheat and cotton, two 
commodities whose U. S. producers 
have historically depended heavily on 
export markets. Consequently, our 
foreign shipments have declined 
sharply. Within the past two years, 
our wheat exports outside the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement have 
slipped from 220 million bushels to 64 
million bushels. Our cotton exports, 
which used to exceed domestic con- 
sumption, are now barely a third of 
that level. Consequently, huge sur- 
pluses have piled up. The carry-over 
of each of these items at the end of 
the current crop year is expected to 
equal or exceed a full year’s domestic 
requirements. 


Butter vs. Oleo 


During the years 1935-39, the 
nation used six times as much butter 
as margarine, but today the two rank 
about equally and margarine will con- 
tinue to steal an increasing share of 
butter’s former markets as long as 
the price of the latter remains artifi- 
cially high. Two-thirds of the wool 
used in this country is imported while 
domestic wool winds up in the hands 
of the CCC. Since about 90 per 
cent of our corn is used for livestock 
feed, excessive corn prices can dis- 
courage production of hogs and other 
meat animals—and have sometimes 
done so, thus eventually raising the 
cost of meat. 

Resort to free market prices would 
put a permanent end to these in- 
sanities. But there seems to be no 
prospect whatever of any such devel- 
opment. When Agriculture Secretary 
Benson suggested about a year ago 

Please turn to page 26 
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Shareholders Restless— 
More Proxy Fights Loom 


While the New York Central squabble is currently in the 


limelight, struggles for control are now under way—or 


appear in prospect—in many other important situations 


— dissent with the poli- 
cies of corporate management 
may take various forms. If the dis- 
senting group controls sufficient stock 
to challenge the management inter- 
ests, it may begin a proxy contest 
seeking to replace the existing board 
of directors. Or it may simply form 
a stockholders’ committee which will 
attempt to force a revision in the poli- 
cies or programs to which it objects. 
In fewer instances, where there are 
apparent grounds for such action, 
dissenting groups may file suit against 
individual officers and _ directors, 


charging specific acts of mismanage- 
ment. 


Sign of Trouble 


A restive stockholder body is usu- 
ally (but not always) symptomatic 
of troubles within a corporation which 
are reflected in unsatisfactory earn- 
ings or failure to pay dividends. The 
difficulties confronting the New Eng- 
land textile industry at the present 
time are brought into sharp focus by 
the controversies between various 
groups in American Woolen Com- 
pany and Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company. 

American Woolen, finding operat- 
ing conditions increasingly difficult, 
proposed to segregate and dispose of 
some uneconomic properties and to 
reduce the company’s capital by re- 
tiring its $4 prior preference stock 
and purchase all or part of the seven 
per cent preferred. Meanwhile, Tex- 
tron’s Royal Little introduced an- 
other alternative by offering shares of 
his company (Textron, Inc.) in ex- 
change for American Woolen issues. 
The Textron offer, however, was 
made contingent upon rejection by 
Woolen stockholders of the proposal 
to call the preferreds. In an apparent 
effort to reconcile the divergent views, 
the company recently has given rep- 
resentation on its board to interests 
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opposed to reduction of the capital 
structure. 

In the case of Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, an _ undisclosed 
source called off an offer to buy 150,- 
000 shares of the company’s stock at 
$16 a share when only slightly more 
than 100,000 shares were deposited 
by the expiration date of the offer. 
(The stock is currently quoted around 
11 bid in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket.) Naumkeag experienced a net 
loss of about $619,000 in the Novem- 
ber 28, 1952, fiscal year—the first 
time in 17 years that operations failed 
to produce a profit—and a substan- 
tially greater loss ($2.2 million) was 
sustained in fiscal 1953. 

In additional textile situations, 
proxy fights may be looming in 
Phillips-Jones and Bates Manufactur- 
ing. The Lester Martin interests, 
which have holdings in both com- 
panies, presumably would be the 
forces seeking to bring about changes 
in these companies. 

At the moment, of course, the New 
York Central proxy battle has at- 
tracted the widest interest, with forces 
headed by Robert R. Young attempt- 
ing to upset the present management. 
(FW, Feb. 24.) But other railroads 
have been or soon may be vying with 
the Central for the headlines. One of 
the hottest contests now shaping up 
is that in the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. A group headed by Pat- 
rick B. McGinnis has announced that 
it is preparing a slate of directors to 
be presented at the annual meeting 
on April 14, in opposition to the man- 
agement candidates led by President 
Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr. Challeng- 
ing the complaints by legislators that 
the control of the road may be passing 
to “railroad brokers working with 
foreign groups,” the McGinnis forces 
plan to nominate 16 directors from 
New England out of a total of 21 can- 
didates. 


Last year, a minority group headed 
by Chicago attorney Ben W. Heine- 
man disclosed the acquisition of a sub- 
stantial block of stock in the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway. While 
the group denied that it sought con- 
trol of the road, it did seek a change 
in certain policies, particularly with 
respect to dividends and has appar- 
ently been successful in the latter re- 
gard. 

Conflicting opinion over dividend 
policies et al, it should be noted, is 
not necessarily confined to the smaller 
roads or those doing poorly earnings- 
wise. The highly prosperous Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe some time 
ago found itself confronted with a 
stockholders’ committee seeking high- 
er dividends; the committee also op- 
posed a proposal to retire nearly $200 
million of the road’s bonds prior to 
their maturity. This dispute seems to 
have lost some of its fire since the 
Santa Fe recently disbursed a $2 
extra while the regular $1.25 quar- 
terly rate has been maintained. 

Many proxy contests, now quies- 
cent, could flare up again. Examples 
are Foster Wheeler, Follansbee Steel. 
and Reliance Manufacturing. On the 
other hand, the sharp proxy battle at 
another film studio, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, became a matter of history 
when a group headed by Charles 
Green failed in its attempts to oust the 
management forces. 

The latest proxy fight to hit the 
headlines is that started by George L. 
Lloyd, former director of Decca Rec- 
ords, who hopes to gain stockholder 
support at the annual meeting on 
April 13. Specifically, Mr. Lloyd 
charges the Decca management with 
obtaining excessive compensation 
while at the same time having only 
“a two per cent interest in the com- 
pany.” 

With business conditions in many 
sectors of the economy growing in- 
creasingly competitive, more com- 
panies that are unable to maintain 
satisfactory earnings or dividends 
records will be called to account by 
dissident shareholder elements. In 
many cases, economic factors may be 
the source of a company’s difficulties. 
But corporate officials who are unable 
to justify the results attained during 
their period of stewardship may well 
find themselves in the middle of a hot 
proxy contest. 
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Republic Aviation 








he aircraft industry’s most im- 

portant customer, Uncle Sam 
took about 90 per cent of total out- 
put during the first half of 1953 and 
probably a larger amount in the final 
six months. By June 30 last, Gov- 
ernment orders comprised about 95: 
per cent of the industry’s backlog, 
and if this ratio has declined at all 
since then it is only because military 
aircraft procurement has been put off 
a few months. Very few contracts 
were let during the latter part of last 
year but the Air Force and Navy 
expect to order about $5.7 billion 
worth of aircraft and related materiel 
before June 30 next, the end of the 
Government’s fiscal year. This com- 
pares with only $519 million in air- 
craft procurement placed during the 
last six months of 1953. 
Actual expenditures by 















the Air 













Years 
Company ended: 
Dome Meeeeee ...... <2... Sept. 30 
ee ID wh etek em cdn Dec. 31 





Boeing Airplane.............. Dec. 31 





Consolidated Vultee .......... ov. 30 
eS, rr Dec. 31 
Douglas Aircraft ........... -.Nov. 30 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane. .Dec. 31 
Grumman Aircraft ........... Dec. 31 
Lockheed Aircraft............ Dec. 31 
Martin (Glenn L.)............ Dec. 31 
McDonnell Aircraft.......... June 30 
No. American Aviation...... Sept. 30 
Northrop Aircraft............ July 31 
Republic Aviation............ Dec. 31 
po eee Dec. 31 
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Government Is Still Best Aircraft Customer 


Military orders continue to account for the bulk 
of the industry's business; thus armament policies 


still are the most important factor in prospects 


Force and Navy aviation during the 
1954 Government fiscal year should 
exceed $9.3 billion compared with 
$8.6 billion spent in the previous 
year. While the production of military 
planes is expected to taper off during 
coming months, no exact prediction 
can be made since over-all planning 
in this field is always subject to radi- 


cal revision. More money is being 


spent this year for guided missiles, 
in which a number of aircraft leaders 
such as Boeing and Consolidated 
Vultee are concerned. And the recent 
discovery that the Soviet Union has 
a long-range bomber driven by six 
turbo-prop engines, and far more 
modern than our present B-36 may 
call for a revision of our bomber pro- 
gram, with accelerated progress in 
view. Senator Stuart Symington 
stated on the floor of .the Senate 
chamber that this bomber “has great 
speed, atomic capacity, and interna- 
tional range.” 

Although Government funds al- 
loted for all military purposes are be- 
ing scaled down, the deepest cuts are 
in budgetary requirements for the 
Army and the Navy sea arm while 
a better degree of stability is assured 
for aircraft procurement. Of the 
$29.3 billion total requested in the 
President’s budget message, $11.2 


The Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 








billion (including $200 million for 
public works) was allotted to the Air 
Force, $9.9 billion (including $2.9 
billion for Navy aviation) for the 
Navy, and $8.2 billion for the Army. 
The Air Force, therefore, stands to 
get much the largest slice in fiscal 
1954-55. 

Despite the many problems of the 
aircraft industry, not the least of 
which is close figuring by Federal 
departments on contracts, its im- 
proved situation was reflected in a 
generally buoyant market for avia- 
tion stocks last year, when only 
Beech, Consolidated Vultee, Curtiss- 
Wright and Grumman receded price- 
wise. Gains were considerably wider 
than the declines, in most instances. 
Douglas was easily the leader, and 
shares of this unit have continued to 
rise on increased earnings, dividends 
and a proposed stock split. A strong 
underlying factor, however, was the 
President’s budgetary recommenda- 
tions which helped lift share prices of 
practically all the industry leaders. 

In nearly every case, the 1953 
earnings showing (either annual or 
interim periods) is better than for 
similar prior periods of 1951-52. And 
among the 15 companies listed in the 
accompanying tabulation, eight paid 

Please turn to page 27 


mm Sales —~ -————————-Earned Per Share—————-—— 
Millions ro Annual 7—9 Months——. -Dividends—, Recent 

1951 1952 #1953 1951 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 Price Yield 
$32.8 $90.9b$140.5 $1.23 $2.82 D$3.87 a$0.82 a$1.05 $1.05 $0.75 12 (X) 

82.0 128.6 103.7 2.19 3.46 ae 1.83 2.99 1.50 2.00 26 7.7% 
337.3 739.0 657.4 4.40 8.67 6.26 8.36 2.67 3.50 58 60 
322.2 391.0 285.0 3.27 4.39 2.73 2.24 1.75 s1.80 21 8.6 
176.6 326.2 317.9 0.72 1.02 nee 0.54 0.95 0.60 0.60 9 6.7 
225.2 522.6 b874.5 5.76 8.99 15.46 — os 3.75 650 103 6.3 

75.0 141.6 128.9 0.96 1.36 eae 0.82 1.51 0.60 0.80 10 8.0 
167.7 220.5 b241.0 2.73 2.67 3.56 a “it 2.00 2.00 25 4.0 
237.2 438.1 579.3 2.55 3.61 cre 2.17 4.95 1.20 s1.62% 30 6.7 

68.5 134.0 116.9 D19.55 3.03 — 1.48 3.45 None None 19 i 
66.6 81.7 b133.5 4.83 449 6.17 c2.68 2.96 1.00 100 23 43 
177.7 315.3 b634.7 1.87 2.28 3.72 a0.70 a0.81 1.25 0.75 24 e74 

89.8 187.6 b184.2 7.28 4.22 5.23 a2.52 a0.80 s1.00 1.00 18 5.1 
130.4 412.2 308.2 2.92 7.32 as 3.79 5.52 $1.25 51.50 24 62 
417.5 668.1 579.6 4.06 5.18 3.65 4.68 2.00 2.75 53 e5.7 


* Nine months unless otherwise indicated. a—Three months. b—Full year. c—Six months. e—Based on presently indicated payments for 1954. 
stock. X—No dividend action on October 23. D—Deficit. Note: Boeing earnings and dividends adjusted for 50% stock dividend paid in 1952. 








More Mergers in the Making 


Tax laws, as well as reasons of economy and efficiency, 


make it desirable for parent companies to step up their 


percentage of ownership in non-consolidated affiliates 


QO" of the more interesting finan- 
cial developments that has been 
in the news of late is the trend to- 
ward amalgamation of affiliated com- 
panies by their controlling corporate 
parents. This type of corporate con- 
solidation differs from the run-of- 
the-mill merger where two companies 
join forces for competitive reasons, 
such as in the Nash-Hudson and 
Briggs-Chrysler situations. 


How Consolidation Arises 


Instead, it arises where a substan- 
tial stock interest by one company in 
another has been held for a long 
period of time and where the man- 
agement of the controlling company 
decides to acquire all of the remain- 
ing publicly-held shares. Or, the goal 
may be a 95 per cent voting interest 
in a subsidiary since this is the per- 
centage of ownership which is neces- 
sary before consolidated Federal in- 
come tax returns can be filed. When 
this is achieved, the tax which the 
parent company must pay on divi- 
dends from the subsidiary are elimi- 
nated. 

A recent example of this type of 
situation was the offer by Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) to buy shares 
of Creole Petroleum, in order to boost 
Jersey’s holdings to 95 per cent. 
There was, however, an unusual 


stipulation in the Jersey offer; only 
stockholders of record on last Decem- 
ber 30 could qualify, a provision un- 
doubtedly aimed at distinguishing 
bona fide investors from those look- 
ing for a quick market profit. Ac- 
tually, over 800,000 shares of Creole 
were tendered, of which Jersey pur- 
chased 127,600. 

Last December, stockholders of 
American Cigarette & Cigar Com- 
pany ratified an attractive offer made 
by American Tobacco Company, call- 
ing for the merger of American 
Cigarette with its parent company. 
A similar offer was made by General 
Electric Company for Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which G.E. 
had controlled since around 1923. 
When General Electric bid for the 
small number of publicly - owned 
shares of the Canadian affiliate, the 
latter stock was selling around $460 
a share—but G.E. offered $550 a 
share. 

Another case in point is Standard 
Oil of Indiana which is proceeding 
with plans to absorb its partially- 
owned subsidiary, Pan American 
Petroleum & Transport. The plan, 
which will be submitted to stock- 
holders of Pan American at a special 
meeting on March 31 calls for 0.777 
share of Indiana Standard to be ex- 

Please turn to page 27 


Companies With Close Corporate Ties 








_ — 


Affiliated Company —~ 
§ Approx. *Earned 1953 
Stock Recent Per Sh.  Divi- 


Controk Held by Interest Price 1953 dends Yield 
American Can......... Metal & Thermit Corp. 21% b31 a$3.09 e$2.00 6.4% 
Anaconda Copper .....: Anaconda W. & Cable 71 48 5.92 4.00 8.3 
Celotex Corp. ......... South Coast Corp..... 48 7 0.97. None a 
Decca Records ........ Universal Pictures .... 60 19 2.35 1.25 6.6 
Louisville & Nashville. . Nashv., Chatt. & St. L. 75 77.—s-:17.75 4.00 . 
Mississippi River Fuel . Natural Gas & Oil.... 51 b12 aD0.32 None 
Sherwin-Williams ..... Sherwin-Williams 

oe 62 31 4.24 = £1.25 3.4 
| es Venezuelan Pet. ...... 86 25 a0.67 None 


Standard Oil (N. J.)...Humble Oil .... 


PHN 72 6 456 2m - 37 


Tennessee Gas Trans... Tenn. Production .... 49 b12 0.18 None és 
errr rere Duval Sul. & Potash.. 74 28 3.06 81.25 4.5 
Walker, Hiram ....... Corby (H.) Dist. Ltd.. 46 11 1.34 £0.85 6.6 





*Calendar or fiscal year. §Per cent of affiliate’s stock held by controlling company. a—1952 earn- 


ings. b—Over-the-counter bid price. c—Nine months. e—Paid 25 


cents extra January 12, 1954. 


f—In Canadian funds, less 15% non-residence tax. s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. 
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Company and Security 








Bar Date 
yn erican & Foreign Power Company 
7 Pretersed Bia F708. cece detour 3/1/58 
Bs. GO Perr rere ere 3/1/58 
2d Preferred Stock, Series A..........ccccecees 3/1/58 
CI cee coe eat civ asso cawevancesrs 3/1/58. 
erican Power & Light Company 
6% Gold debenture bonds, due 2016.............. None 
OR Ba Bae al ee penne. 2/15/55 
SS Pretul-Gittete i od ic casi ci Sane el eee 2/15/55 
UE Et ie hema reams naesssmaethanas 2/15/55 
{| mingham Electric Company 
ye Be.” re rr 12/15/58 
COUN TE, Si 4 60s anes a8 dead chat de sdcd 12/15/58 
F mmonwealth & Southern Corporation 
Preferred stock cumulative $6 series............. 10/1/54 
een COMME Re las ch ave aes ed's ek bes 10/1/54 
| mmonwealth Light & Power Company 
aM 7% Refunding bonds ............0.ceeee eee eens 3/7/54 
soqmusolidated Electric and Gas Company 
ee 10/31/57 
2 lntinental Gas & Electric Corporation 
Comm a Ps er soi ics EE, 12/31/55 
7 stern Gas & Fuel Associates 
O% Prefteved Gee oii. bl 10/1/55 
| COMIIO NI $6 sta caivinn bese 4410 Res ce tenis 10/1/55 
ds ™ectric Power & Light Corporation 
t S7 Dene Bei ic ic i vids dite + sleaiecss Sd ane Bees 5/27/54 
Es. °° t ” Seer 5/27/54 
Cum 2nd Preferred Stock series A $7................. 5/27/54 
rg CI Vik ce tes EAS iin wwe 7/6/54 
rp WE reais vdtcixwondinpadss eds ass tats 7/6/54 
le pgineers Public Service Company 
«li $5 dividend convertible preferred stéck cumulative. None 
‘BL $5.50 cumulative dividend preferred stock........ - 
rit $6 cumulative dividend preferred stock.......... ™ 
CER SIS A 5a i hh edi cs CRG 0 SO 6/5/57 
PE tenhbecunsvaiwatnxenndekaaiekwensccdedis 6/5/57 
een Mountain Power Corporation 
Fee Tre eer 7/10/56 
and Power & Light Corporation 
6% Collateral trust bonds, series A............. 3/7/54 
6% Collateral trust bonds, series B............. 3/7/54 
6% Collateral trust bonds, series C............. 3/7/54 
7% Debentures ........ Was AS Suk Pees hint 3/7/54 
mterstate Power Company 
6% Debentures (or escrow certificates) .......... 3/16/57 
$7 Preferred Stock (or escrow certificates) ...... 3/16/57 
| @ $6 Preferred Stock (or escrow certificates)...... 3/16/57 
MG va Public Service Company 
tt 3.75% Cumulative Preferred Stock $100 par value 
rit of Iowa Public Service Company.............. 12/14/54 
ad Common stock of Iowa Public Service Company.. 12/14/54 
‘esfiddle West Corporation, The 
t CTI tin hss Kal aarsx Rees « SKS 6/29/55 
(B ission Oil Company ; 
ate COIN TI AG 05.533 Aids wade Nice shields s «Saeed 12/31/56 
»yometional Gas & Electric Corporation 
CoO TEE 6 ike IG. 5 12/31/55 
e @cw England Public Service Company 
7 Prior Lien preferred stock................... 4/14/58 
| Certificates of contingent interest issued to holders 
ab of $7 prior lien preferred............... sxdane 4/14/58 
qui™ $6 Prior lien preferred stock..................4. 4/14/58 
Certificates of contingent interest issued to holders 
of $6 prior lien preferred...............0ee0e0e 4/14/58 
$7 dividend series preferred stock................ 4/14/58 


Company and Security Bar Date 
New England Public Service Company (continued) 
$6 dividend series preferred stock..............-- 4/14/58 
Adjustment series preferred stock.............-.-- 4/14/58 
CEs hii Suan enit nn ssacas<dunseaeees ves 4/14/58 
WT MES CLAGGGKicawheeecasscasunecdacanhestee 4/14/58 
North American Utility Securities Corporation 
NN ES SR PTT e eee re 1/1/58 
North Continent Utilities Corporation 
$7 Non-cumulative preferred stock.............. 4/4/55 
Co 08 ee rh Beas ci he 4/4/55 
Northern New England Company 
Certificates of beneficial interest................. 4/14/58 
SOM Reiter s as arena os ndevnddensdcnenade 4/14/58 
Nu Enamel Corporation 
CR a his 5 air aa hs lb dan de Lona s ccecdcns 6/1/58 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corporation 
6% Gold debentures series A due 1976........... 9/1/55 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corporation 
$7 Cumulative preferred stock.................-: 2/19/58 
7% Cumulative preferred stock $100 par value.... 2/19/58 
CH i IR IOI aie Sv bcc ccsddccccsevecees 2/19/58 
Chama en WBE se 6 Lk ie i oieic cee cn cese 2/19/58 
Sars 50h dx acs sxnddeengn masses *2/19/58 
Philadelphia Company 
ID 6 skied ss ahwass ciassddnenes 10/31/57 
FI NE knin ca bas co cccackcsscccccese: 10/31/57 
Consolidated Gas Company of the City of 
Pittsburgh, The 
6% Cumulative preferred stock..............-. 10/31/57 
$5 Cumulative preference stock................ 2/1/58 
I  cativsechenttiswetadesreces 4/23/58 
Se SIN b veawienea dona atin ein os one oaais 4/23/58 
Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Common stock of Sioux City Gas and Electric Co. 12/14/54 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
$7 Prior preference stock. ................00000- 11/30/57 
$6 Prior preference stock...........0..2eeeeeees 11/30/57 
$4 cumulative preference stock...............--- 4/26/58 
Scrip certificates for $4 cum. pfd. stock.......... 4/26/58 
CI rion cheb bas sd tdn ns eee eestaees 9/3/58 
Scrip certificates for common stock.............. 9/3/58 
United Corporation, The 
$3 cumulative preference stock.................. 4/30/54 
United Gas Improvement Company 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Company 
3%4% ist mortgage bonds due 1965.............. 12/31/57 
3%4% list mortgage bonds due 1968.............. 12/31/57 
3.348% 1st mortgage bonds due 1976............. 12/31/57 
The Harrisburg Gas Company 
254% 1st mortgage bonds due 1971.............. 12/31/57 
34% 1st mortgage bonds due 1971.............. 12/31/57 
3.14% 1st mortgage bonds due 1976.............. 12/31/57 
Luzerne County Gas and Electric Corp. 
344% 1st mortgage bonds due 1966.............. 12/31/57 
De Oe 12/31/57 
Consumers Gas Company 
I ge an wn 5b Can nvisdwahese cesarean’ 12/31/57 
United Light and Railways Company, The 
Ce op ce el aa rae eae eee ek ae 4a ews 12/31/55 
United Public Service Corporation 
ES cnc cada bony sde ye sad oie iendes 10/31/57 
Van Sweringen Corporation 
EN Shalt dates 14 wands cwaed outers 9/5/55 
lst mortgage collateral trust 6% bonds dated 
EEE ee eee 9/5/55 
8% Cumulative preferred stock ................. 9/5/55 
REE Gta ei ddlddulesdscbesevdscccuewes 9/5/55 





* Upon payment of expenses involved. 
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Bigelow-Sanford C+ 

Earnings were better last year, but 
this speculative issue (12) still faces 
significant uncertainties. (No divi- 
dends.) Company experienced a 9 
per cent sales gain in 1953, and earn- 
ings of $3.23 a share compared with 
a loss of $1.44 in 1952. However, 
the improvement was achieved main- 
ly in the first six months, as the 
market for woven carpet again weak- 
ened in the last half of 1953. Sales 
were unusually poor in the final quar- 
ter of the year, normally one of the 
best selling seasons. The 7 per cent 
price cut put into effect at the end of 
1953 by all major carpet manufac- 
turers has resulted in even more un- 
satisfactory current selling prices. 
However, Bigelow’s working capital 
position is much improved over a year 
ago. 




















Central of Georgia Cc 
At 28 (vs. a 1953-54 high of 40) 
shares appear to have largely dis- 
counted near-term uncertainties, but 
remain highly speculative. (No divi- 
dends.) Directors of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway have rejected 
the proffer of a block of Georgia equi- 
ties sufficient to constitute working 
control because the offering price was 
considered too high, although the 
road’s intention of eventually acquir- 
ing control of the Georgia has not 
been abandoned. Control would give 
Frisco an outlet to the Southeast and 
be a natural extension of lines from 
Birmingham to Atlanta and the sea- 
board at Savannah. Dividend arrears 
on the preferred stock stand at the 
$15 maximum, and resumption of 
payments now appears likely. 























Chicago & Eastern Illinois C+ 
Now 19, shares are in an improving 






position, but remain speculative. 
(Pays $1 annually to yield 5.3%.). 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 





Shareholders have approved a recapi- 
talization plan that should effect sub- 
stantial tax savings calling for the 
exchange on a par-for-par basis of the 
Class A stock for debentures bearing 
interest at 5 per cent, payable when 
and to the extent earned. The plan 
is subject to approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and 
under present corporate income tax 
rates the exchange will save the road 
roughly $400,000 a year. 


Columbia Gas B 

Stock, now at 14, is a business- 
man’s commitment. (Paid 90c in 
1953; 20c so far in 1954.) After 
spending $54.8 million for new con- 
struction in 1953, the company plans 
further expansion to cost $110 mil- 
lion during the current year. Method 
of financing has not yet been decided 
upon. Plans call for six new com- 
pressor stations, 116 miles of 26-inch 
pipe, three additional underground 
storage fields, 215 gas wells, 220 
miles of large diameter pipe and 600 
miles of distribution mains. Rate 
problems have recently begun to 
soften, with several rather favorable 
actions both at the wholesale and re- 
tail level. 


Cone Mills B 

Despite improved earnings in 1953, 
shares (22) are in an uncertain posi- 
tion. (Pays $1.60 annually.) Fourth 
quarter results in 1953 were ex- 
tremely poor and the outlook for the 
first quarter “is not encouraging.” 
Cotton textile prices have generally 
been declining but raw cotton prices 
have been rising as record amounts 
move into the Government loan shel- 
ter. 
quantities of cotton on spot markets 
but there “‘is still no profit margin, 
even on goods made from this lower- 
priced cotton.” The recent price war 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Cone has purchased substantial - 


Ss 
ing 
between major sheet-makers also $2. 
“hurt all textile prices.” Most manu. § The 
facturing plants of Cone Mills are on cou 
a four-day week but no further cuts inst 
are expected to become necessary in § der 
the near future. mil! 
mit 
Container Corporation BR $39 
At 46, stock has growth prospect: & ves 
and yields 6% on $2.75 annual divi- § con 
dend. Paperboard output is in an ex- Jf aga 
pansion phase, rising from 6 million § wri 
tons in 1939 to 13.9 million in 1953, § per 
although production and shipments § of | 
are expected to recede in 1954 from <>. 
last year’s rate. Container board with 
its low handling costs and lighter BH, 
weight has largely supplanted wooden 
boxes as packaging material. Con- § ti¢ 
tainer Corporation operates 12 paper- § cj, 
board mills, 37 fabricating factories fj po 
and eight waste paper plants. Ac- Bq ; 
counts for about ten per cent of the § yt 
industry’s total production. in 
ar 
Eastman Kodak A+ B in: 
An investment issue in sound posi-  y¢ 
tion; recent price 51. (Paid $1.80 § ¢: 
plus 5% stock in 1953; 65¢ so far § jo. 
this year.) Aggressive expansion ff }- 
plans call for $50 million expendi- § 4g, 
tures for improvements on _ plant, § y, 


equipment and processes in 1954, 25 
per cent more than the $40 million 
spent last year. This leading photog- 
raphy and chemical company has put 
approximately $300 million in expan- 
sion since 1945, financing the projects 
from company funds without the need 
for borrowing. Among the firm’s lat- 
est developments is a new, less ex- 
pensive process for making color film. 


Freeport Sulphur Ba 

Stock (57) is an above-average 
business cycle issue. (Pays $2.50 an- 
nually.) The company’s new Garden 
Island Bay sulphur mine, in_ the 
Mississippi delta southeast of New 
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Orleans, is currently producing at its 
designed rate of 500,000 long tons 
per year, achieving this goal less than 
three months since the operation 
started. The new mine is the largest 
of four salt dome projects in a $25 
million expansion program.  Free- 
port recently increased its quarterly 
dividend to 62%4 cents a share, from 
50 cents paid in previous quarters. 


Home Insurance * 

Stock, now at 41, is a quality hold- 
ing for growth gnd income. (Paid 
$2.40 in 1953; 50c so far in 1954.) 
The company held its position as the 
country’s leading writer of property 
insurance during 1953 with total un- 
derwriting of $213 million, up $5.3 
million over the previous year. Ad- 
mitted assets as of year-end were 
$397 million, a new record. Net in- 
vestment income, before Federal in- 
come taxes, rose to $2.80 per share, 
against $2.57 the prior year. Under- 
writing profits declined to 82 cents 
per share from $1.53 largely because 
of widespread windstorm losses. 





“Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Honolulu Oil C+ 

Lack of integrated operations gives 
these shares, now 62, a speculative 
character, despite improving crude 
position. ( Pays $2.50 annually.) As 
a result of a crude oil price increase 
which averaged 23 cents per barrel 
in all of the company’s operating 
areas, 1953 earnings for Honolulu, 
mainly a crude producer, are ex- 
pected to total $5.53 a share vs. 
$3.92 a share for 1952. Honolulu 
last year drilled or participated in 
138 wells, of which 98 were pro- 
ducers, 20 were in progress at the 
year-end and only 20 were aban- 
doned. This compares with a total 
of 86 drilled in 1952, of which 52 
were producers. 


International Business Machines A-- 

Growth potential of this investment 
grade issue continues attractive de- 
spite high price (272) and cash re- 
turn of only 1.5%. (Pays $4 an- 
nually plus stock.) Unfilled orders at 
the year-end were higher than at any 
previous year-end, although sales in 
1953 reached an all time high of $410 
million, 23 per cent above the year 
earlier volume, with earnings of 
$10.67 a share, compared with $9.34 
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in 1952. Last year I1.B.M. spent 
$122.2 million for new equipment, 
land and buildings, and machines for 
rental, and introduced a number of 
new products including several im- 
proved types of electronic calculators, 
time equipment, and an electric type- 
writer for preparation of telephone 
toll statements. 


Pennsylvania Water & Power B 

Stock at 41 yields 4.9% and has 
growth potential. (Pays $2 annually.) 
Net income declined during 1953 to 
$2.14 a common share, compared 
with $2.31 in 1952, but this was 
largely due to the fact that no pay- 
ments were made by Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore against 1953 ser- 
vices. Negotiation and litigation be- 
tween the two concerns over the total 
amounts owed continue, with Penn- 
sylvania Water claims amounting to 
$4 million at the year-end. The com- 
pany’s $25 million expansion pro- 
gram, started in 1951, is nearing com- 
pletion. A 70,000 kilowatt steam 
generating plant at Holtwood, Pa., 
will inaugurate use of anthracite coal 
dredged from the bottom of the Sus- 
quehanna River. 


Otis Elevator coe 

Stock, now at 47 and yielding 
5.3%, is a “businessman’s invest- 
ment.” (Paid $1.25 so far this year; 
$2.50 in 1953..) The company expects 
to enter 1955 with a backlog of ap- 
proximately $81 million in uncom- 
pleted contracts, about the same as it 
had at the beginning of this year al- 
though $4 million less than at the 
start of 1953. The current backlog, 
which will keep current production 
going through this year and part of 
next, includes $23 million in defense 
work, $24 million for service con- 
tracts, and $10 million for repair and 
other contractual work. Sales in 
1953 were $139 million compared 
with $101 million in 1952 when vol- 
ume was about 50 per cent below the 
record level set in 1950. Earnings 
last year were $4.16 per share com- 
pared with $4.19 for 1952. 


Saco-Lowell Shops * 

Now at 14, stock is highly cyclical 
and speculative. (Pays $1 annually.) 
Although the company boosted its 
sales during 1953 by 30 per cent and 





* Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


net income from 10 cents a share in 
1952 to $2.29, its textile machinery 
order backlog had declined by the 
year-end to a point where it was “in- 
sufficient to maintain an orderly plant 
operating schedule.” Accordingly 
activities are being diversified, not- 
ably by the production of machine 
guns. The company has a strong 
working capital position (up $1.5 mil- 
lion last year over 1952) with ready 
cash to be utilized to effect “ex- 
tensive and basic changes in activi- 
ties.” Non-textile equipment ship- 
ments accounted for all the gain in 
last year’s sales. 


Southern Pacific B 

One of the better situated railroad 
equities, stock at 40 yields 7.5%. 
(Paid 75c thus far in 1954; $3 in 
1953.) Freight revenues are cur- 
rently running about 18 per cent be- 
low the 1953 level and gross for all 
of 1954 is expected to be about 8 to 
10 per cent below last year’s $692 
million. Traffic moving eastward is 
holding close to last year’s level but 
the volume of manufactured products 
coming from the East is down sub- 
stantially. One of the bright spots 
is in the Pacific Northwest where as 
much lumber is being loaded as a 
year ago. Net last year was $6.40 
per share compared with $6.92 in 
1952. 


20th Century Fox C+ 

At 21 shares have shown a sub- 
stantial recovery from their 1953-54 
low of 14, but issue is speculative. 
(Pays 25c quarterly.) Dividends paid 
to the holders of the company’s com- 
mon stock in the years 1950, 1951 
and 1952 were well in excess of the 
earnings of the corporation for those 
years. Management is therefore of 
the opinion that the following por- 
tions of such dividends were not sub- 
ject to United States income tax: in 
1950, 43.6 per cent; in 1951, 55.9 
per cent; in March and June of 1952, 
100 per cent, and in October and De- 
cember of 1952, 15.6 per cent. Stock- 
holders who reported dividends as 
taxable in full may file a refund claim 
for a ruling by the Internal Revenue 
Department. Normally, for taxpay- 
ers filing on a calendar year basis, 
the time within which a refund claim 
may be filed for 1950 will expire on 
March 15, 1954. 
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Capacity Catching Up 
With Paper Demand 


Addition of new plants has put output in better balance 
with nation's expanded needs. But only the paperboard 


segment of the industry is expected to decline this year 


| bes nation’s paper industry con- 
tinued to give a good account of 
itself last year when total output 
reached a new peak of almost 26.6 
million tons. The gain over 1952, 8.8 
per cent, was fairly substantial. 

Although it is known as the paper 
industry, paperboard actually ac- 
counts for a slightly larger volume 
than does paper including newsprint. 
Paperboard made the much larger 
gain in 1953, rising 13.4 per cent over 
the previous year. Total output of 
paper alone was only 4.2 per cent 
more than in 1952. Paper production 
was down two per cent from 1951, 
the industry’s previous record year, 
reflecting declines in newsprint, fine 
and coarse papers. The unprece- 
dented volume of paperboard, how- 
ever, nearly 13.9 million tons, lifted 
total results to a new record. 

The trend for the first six weeks 
of this year is significant as being 
indicative of what the industry may 
expect for all 1954. The ratio of pa- 
per production to theoretical mill ca- 
pacity has been gradually climbing, 
and for the full period is slightly 
ahead of what it was a year earlier. 
Output of paperboard, however, has 
been lagging, and volume this year 
may fall short of the 1953 mark. 

Major uses for paperboard are in 
the manufacture of boxes, cartons 
and containers which are extensively 
employed in packing and shipping 
automobile parts and accessories, 


in 1954 will be about five per cent 
less than last year although use of 
paper alone is expected to climb in 
satisfying the needs of a growing 
population. 

In times past, the paper industry 
has suffered from idle facilities in 
periods of general business slump. 
Paper manufacturers themselves have 
regarded the future with some un- 
certainty because of the increased 
plant capacity granted under certifi- 
cates of necessity issued during the 
Korean war, with the maximum to 
be reached by 1955. But while dol- 
lar amounts spent have been large, 
relative physical growth has been 
moderate. Since the depression of 
the 1930s, when plant capacity far 
exceeded actual production, paper 
output and shipments have increased 
faster than plant capacity and there- 
fore have become more closely cor- 
related with maximum output rates. 
The normal annual rate of growth in 
industry shipments has been nearly 
3.5 per cent during this period, ex- 
ceeding the average annual rate of 
increase in new plant. 

Plant capacity itself, therefore, is 


not an immediate problem. While 
soine temporary disclocations will al- 
ways occur, the longer-term outlook 
for paper and paperboard appears 
favorable. New products and uses for 


paper have been developed through 
research, and there have been sharp 
increases in per capita consumption 
of paper over the years. A moderate 
downturn in per capita use of paper 
last year—392 pounds vs. a record 
of 396 pounds in 1951— is ascribed 
to a faster pace of population growth 
since both output and consumption 
of paper hit new records. Back in 
1914, per capita use was only 108.8 
pounds, and even during the low 
point of the depression—1933—per 
capita use was muclr higher than that. 
Observers look for this long-term pat- 
tern to continue. 

The paper industry not only has 
been growing at a much- faster rate 
than the national population, but in- 
dividual companies have been able to 
show more consistent earnings re- 
sults in recent years. Among the 
companies listed in the accompanying 
tabulation, no common share deficits 
have been reported since 1938, and 
dividend payments of six companies 
among the 11 will be greater this 
year than last. 


The highest quality investment 
among the group is Scott Paper, 
manufacturer of toilet tissues (50 per 
cent of sales), paper towels and wax 
paper, but the issue at current levels 
is amply priced in relation to present 
earnings and yield is only 3.9 per 
cent. Great Northern, Kimberly- 
Clark and West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper all have had above-average 
earnings and dividend records, but 
yields from these issues, also, cannot 
be regarded as liberal. Champion 
Paper, Crown-Zellerbach, Mead Cor- 
poration and Union Bag & Paper are 
in the “businessman’s commitment” 
category, while International, Mara- 
thon and St. Regis carry a somewhat 
greater degree of risk. 


Producers of Paper and Paper Specialties 


--Dividends— 
Per Share Paid Ind. 
1952 1953 1953 Annual 
$4.30 $3.82 $1.62% $2.00 
3.88 3.52 1.65 1.80 
4.64 4.63 3.00 
a4.03 a4.75 33.00 
, 4.08 2.40 
1.20 


$1.65 
1.25 
2.70 
3.00 
1.00 


household appliances and some build- 
ing products, as well as soft goods. 
Demand for hard goods this year is 
not likely to equal that of 1953, and 
use of paperboard will retreat along 
with it. Last year’s increase in out- 
put left stocks higher than normal. 
During February, manufacturers’ in- 
ventories were estimated at seven to 
nine weeks’ shipments compared with 
four to six weeks normally. Present 
indications are that paperboard use 
10 


r—— Sales. -—- Earned ——~ 
(Millions) 
1952 1953 
$121.8 $118.5 
246.0 252.8 
42.7 44.0 
2470.4 a506.5 
153.8 163.6 
104.9 112.2 
100.3. 111.4 
182.7 200.3 
146.9 165.0 
95.9 106.3 
108.9 117.7 


Years 

Company ended: 

Champion Paper...Mar. 31 
Crown-Zellerbach ..Apr. 
Great Northern ...Déc. 
International Paper Dec. 
Kimberly-Clark ...Apr. 
Marathon Corp. ....Oct. 
Mead Corporation. . Dec. 
St. Regis Paper....Dec. 
Scott Paper ; 
Union Bag & Paper. Dec. 
W. Va. Pulp & Ppr.. Oct. 


Recent 
Price Yield 


5.7% 


- 


CER UES GA Crt Cat CN De 
StnioMANNE LO 


a—Nine months. s—Plus stock. E—Estimated. Note: West Virginia Pulp & Paper adjusted for 
4-for-1 stock split; Crown-Zellerbach for 2-for-1 split. 
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Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute 


Sterling Drug Has 


Become Research-Minded 


Instead of acquiring companies for new products, Sterling 


is now concentrating on its own research program and possible 


discoveries can have a decided impact on future earnings 


here wasn’t a company holiday 
at Sterling Drug last year al- 
though it was the 100th anniversary 
of the discovery of acetylsalicylic acid 
—more commonly known today as as- 
pirin. This one item, sold by Sterling 
since 1919 under the Bayer Aspirin 
trade-name, provided the stepping 
stone for the company to become the 
world’s largest manufacturer of pro- 
prietary drugs and one of the leading 
producers of pharmaceutical (ethical) 
products. Today, this one Sterling 
product accounts for 60 per cent of all 
domestic sales of aspirin, the retail 
market of which currently amounts 
to $50 million annually. It not only 
has always been the company’s best 
seller but also is a consistent con- 
tributor to the total net profits, which 
will be over $11 million for 1953, or 
between $2.90 and $3.00 per share. 
In 1918, the then 17-year-old firm, 
whose aggregate profits up to that 
time totaled only $6.5 million, pur- 
chased the shares of the Bayer Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, from the 
Alien Property Custodian for $5.3 
million. Sterling now had entered the 
drug manufacturing industry in 
America on a large scale. The Bayer 
Company held the then unexpired 
patent rights to aspirin and also pro- 
duced many fine pharmaceutical prep- 
arations. Sterling’s total sales in 
1918 were $3.6 million and they have 
steadily increased to $157.1 million 
in 1952. Further, with nine months’ 
sales running 3.4 per cent ahead of 
the like period in 1952, it appears 
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certain that another new peak was 
reached in 1953. 

Resulting primarily from Sterling’s 
policy of acquiring companies with 
already established products, sales 
grew rapidly through 1946, with sub- 
sequent expansion continuing at a 
slower pace. Although the firm’s 
business became more extensive, 
profit margins began to fall from 
1940 on. The decline was due not only 
to taxes, keen competition, and higher 
operating costs, but it also reflected 
decided changes in the company’s 
business position. Prior to the ’for- 
ties, high margined proprietaries and 
toilet goods comprised the bulk of 
Sterling’s sales. The company, how- 





Sterling Drug 


Earned 
Sales Per 
(Millions) Share dends 
$33.9 $2.64 $2.10 37%4—26% 
35.6 5 190 353%4—24% 
39.0 190 40 —32% 
41.7 4034—28 
47.7 33 —25% 
53.4 31 —Z2i 
59.4 33 —29%4 
68.4 33744—30% 
104.6 45 —31% 
t21.5 63 —41% 
130.7 49 —34 
134.3 39%4—32% 
133.0 4144—35 
138.7 3934—34 
1951.. 153.2 474—36% 
1952.. 157.1 433%4,—32% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1952.. 117.6 2.03 ea ween eee 
1953.. 121.6 2.30 a2.00 b3834—32% 
* Has paid dividends in every year since 1902. 


a—for full year. b—1953-54 range through Feb- 
ruary 24. 


*Divi- 

Price Range 
1937... 
1938. . 
1939. . 
1940... 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943... 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947... 
1948. . 
1949, . 
1950.. 
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ever, in this period of rapid expansion 
had acquired many producers of lower 
margined pharmaceutical drugs and 
industrial chemicals, culminating in 
1945 with the purchase of the remain- 
ing 50 per cent interest in Winthrop 
Chemical (Sterling already owned 
the other 50 per cent) for $9.5 mil- 
lion. As a result, operating margins, 
which were around 27 per cent of 
sales in 1940, declined to 16 per cent 
in 1952. The latter figure, however, 
is the second highest among the large 
proprietary drug producers although 
about 5 to 10 per cent below the fig- 
ures of the leading manufacturers of 
the “miracle” drugs, like Merck, 
Parke, Davis, and Pfizer. 

Today the corporation’s products, 
the list of which grows longer each 
year, includes over 150 trade-marked 
items. In 1952, total volume was 
broken down in the following cate- 
gories: 78 per cent in proprietary and 
pharmaceutical drugs (an estimated 
50 per cent of total volume is in the 
proprietary group); 12 per cent in 
household and toilet articles; and the 
remaining 10 per cent in various in- 
dustrial chemicals. 


Aspirin to Theominal 


The proprietary group consists of 
about 25 products. In this category, 
the largest selling items are Bayer 
Aspirin, Mejoral (the leading aspirin 
in South America), Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia, and Andrews Liver Salt 
(the most popular laxative in Eng- 
land). The pharmaceutical group of 
about 100 products includes Demerol, 
Neo -Synephrine and Theominal 
(for high blood pressure), the three 
most important items. There are 
about 20 products in the household 
and toilet article group, including 
Little Bo-Peep Ammonia, Energine 
and Astring-O-Sol. 

During the past decade Sterling 
has done an excellent job in building 
up an extensive and fast growing 
foreign business. The company’s 
products are now sold in 87 countries 
although, interestingly enough, the 
European continent has been avoided 
because management recognized the 
eventual potential of European pro- 
ducers in the drug field. In 1952, 
foreign operations accounted for 38 
per cent of total sales and 37 per 
cent (or $3.9 million) of consolidated 

Please turn to page 23 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
- . - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Testing Two Tools 


T wo poticies on which 
the fiscal advisers of the Government 
count heavily to control the current 
rolling readjustment so that it will be- 
come nothing more serious than a 
temporary situation are the provision 
of ample credit and promise of lower 
taxes. Both tools will receive a test 
of their efficacy in 1954 but they are 
by no means the only ones in the Gov- 
ernment’s kit. One which is of fun- 
damental importance at this time is 
Government spending. Though re- 
duced substantially, such spending is 
running around $65 billion a year. 
Attention to this fact was drawn re- 
cently by former President Herbert 
Hoover who recalled that Federal 
spending in the 1930s approximated 
only $4 billion in contrast, and this 
led him to the conclusion that “you 
can have high confidence that this is 
only a passing dip, a slump, a read- 
justment, or a recession, not a great 
depression.” 


Learning by Undoing 


AN INSTRUCTOR at Yale 
who tried to teach his freshman class 
the art of investment by practical 
demonstration is not to be criticized 
for believing in “learning by doing” 
although it now appears that the lar- 
ger lesson will be accomplished by 
“learning by undoing.” Several er- 
rors, it appears, were made in the 
process of instruction. The instruc- 
tor encouraged, tacitly if not openly, 
a number of minors to “invest” in a 
stock. The stock in question was that 
of a faraway Canadian oil company 
about which very little authoritative 
information was readily available, 
thereby making it virtually impossible 
for his eager freshmen to check up on 
the instructor’s “tips.” And, for a 
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freshman beginner at least, the in- 
structor might effectively have sug- 
gested a “purchase on paper” as a 
means of practice in order to get the 
desired feel of the market and the 
strange things it can do when bulls 
become bears and hoped-for wells be- 
come dry holes. However, full jus- 
tice has been done by an alert univer- 
sity. Student losses have been reim- 
bursed by the instructor who, in the 
process, seemingly learned simulta- 
neously with his students that risk is 
always a factor. 


Tariffs and Taxes 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
has reason to regret that an important 
election impends at the very time 
Congress is considering United States 
foreign economic policy and a com- 
plete revision of Federal tax laws. In 
such a climate our lawmakers find 
foreign trade policy a nettlesome sub- 
ject and the word “tariff” has become 
a. bugaboo although today the tariff is 
but a part of a larger problem involv- 
ing currency convertibility, customs 
procedures, import and export quotas, 
strategic materials stockpiling and 
even the trade of NATO nations with 
the Soviet countries. As a result, 
many large corporations which de- 
pend in large measure on foreign sup- 
ply sources and foreign markets are 
becoming reconciled to the likelihood 
that final action may be deferred on 
a large part of the recommendations 
embodied in the recent report of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy which, under the chairman- 
ship of Clarence B. Randall, recently 
completed its study of the complex 
problems involved. 

With respect to impending tax 
legislation, the imminence of an elec- 
tion is having an entirely different ef- 
fect. Seldom has an economic mat- 


ter received such vigorous political 
attention. 

However, more important than tax 
relief, strange as it may seem, is the 
need of more equitable taxation ; and 
this problem involves duplicating 
taxes as well as the present impost on 
capital gains. 


Slow to Learn 


THE SIMPLE WAY to 
sum up the difficulties now faced by 
the Republic of Chile would be to say 
that Chile has been slow to learn, and 
the conclusion could be documented 
quite readily. During and _ before 
World War I, the sale of Chilean ni- 
trate was worldwide; its natural ni- 
trate then held a near monopoly. But 
price, including the cost of transpor- 
tation and wartime hazards of ship- 
ping, set a premium on another sup- 
ply source, and this was solved when 
it became possible to extract nitrogen 
from the air. The rich Chilean ni- 
trate industry then fell into a slump. 
More recently, Chile ran afoul of the 
stern laws of supply and demand with 
respect to copper. Holding its price at 
36% cents a pound when world cop- 
per prices were around 30, and ad- 
justing too late in the day to a 
changing market, the country is now 
left holding some 100,000 tons in its 
price stabilization stocks. 

United States observers might 
point out that Chile had erred twice in 
much the same way. But to do so 
would invite attention to some of our 
own difficulties in placing our agricul- 
tural surpluses on a sounder basis of 
moving them into consumption in- 
stead of storage. Surplus ships are 
now used to store wheat and Govern- 
ment storage men are hard put to 
accommodate our growing supplies of 
parity butter. We also have been slow 
to learn. 
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Stable Income 


From Woolworth 


Defensive-type stock holds particular attraction for 


investors primarily interested in stable income. 


Indications point to a continued expansion program 


his year will mark the diamond 
ii anniversary of the granddaddy 
of all five-and-dime retailers. From a 
lone, one-store operation that began 
in Lancaster, Pa., in 1879, F. W. 
Woolworth has grown to a huge or- 
ganization whose annual volume last 
year amounted to $713.9 million, 
more than twice as much as its near- 
est rival, Kresge. The 1,804 stores in 
this country are located in every state 
in roughly the same concentration as 
the population—from two stores in 
Nevada to 227 in New York. There 
are 170 Canadian units, and eight in 
Cuba. The German division now has 
30 stores which, incidently, were fi- 
nanced entirely from German funds. 
In addition, the company owns a 52.7 
per cent interest in the 819-store 
F. W. Woolworth, Ltd., of England. 
Dividends received from the latter 
amounted to $4.9 million in 1952, and 
$7.1 million in 1953. 

Since 1912, when various mergers 
brought together a chain of 600 units, 
the company has never experienced 
an unprofitable year, nor has it ever 
missed a dividend payment. As the 
past record shows, earnings during 
the difficult years remained on a high 
level because of the continuing large 
volume of sales in low priced mer- 
chandise. 

The seventh largest U.S. retailer, 
the company, is also the largest res- 
taurant and bakery chain. Although 
the great bulk of items sold is tagged 
at less than $1, the trend has been 
gradually toward higher prices. In a 
few of the stores it is possible to 
spend as much as $50 for a set of golf 
clubs or an electric drill. But Wool- 
worth has been cautious in this up- 
grading because, like the rest of the 
industry, the company has been re- 
luctant to risk losing its traditional 
resistance to any recession or depres- 
sion. This is the primary reason why 
the variety chains in recent years 
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have not grown as rapidly as the rest 
of the economy. 

Earnings, published once a year, 
amounted to $3.07 per share for 1953, 
exactly the same as for 1952, exclud- 
ing 18 cents of non-recurring income 
during the earlier year. Total profits 
in 1953 were $22.7 million (exclud- 
ing dividends received from the Brit- 
ish company) ; total net in 1952 (also 
excluding dividends received and the 
special credit of $1.8 million) was 
$24.8 million. This $2.1 million de- 
cline in earnings was nearly offset by 
the $2.2 million increase in dividends 
received from F. W. Woolworth, Ltd. 

Through the years, earnings have 
moved within a very narrow range. 
Only during the war years -when mer- 
chandise was extremely difficult to 
obtain did net profits fall to around 
the $2.50-mark and dividends to 
$1.60. 

Currently the company is faced 
with a continuing upward spiral of 
wages and distribution costs. The ex- 
periments in self-service units have 
shown that customer turn-over is 
faster but, unfortunately, the stores 
still require about the same number 
of personnel. 





Woolworth (F. W.) Co. 
Earned 
Sales Per *Divi 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $304.8 $3.42 $2.40 6534—34 
1938... 304.3 2.95 2.40 5334-—36 
1939... 318.8 3.02 2.40 503%%—36 
1940... 335.5 2.48 2.40 421%4—30 
1941... 377.1 269 2.00 34%—23% 
1942... 423.2 243 1.60 31 —21Y% 
1943... 439.0 226 1.60 42%—30% 
1944... 4598 2.35 1.60 4434—36% 
1945... 477.1 2.43 1.60 533%,—40% 
1946... 552.4 412 2.10. 624%—43y% 
1947... 593.4 4.32 2.50 53 —43 
1948... 623.9 448 2.50 4954—41% 
1949... 615.6 3.83 2.50 4954—44 
1950... 632.1 383 2.50 51 —42% 
1951... 684.2 3.22 2.50 46%—41% 
1952... 712.6 3.25 2.50 4534—42% 
1953... 713.9 3.07 2.50 48 —42% 


*Has paid dividends each year since 1912. 


The company has spent over $170 
million from retained earnings for 
extensive postwar modernization of 
the chain, and then borrowed an addi- 
tional $35 million from Equitable Life 
last year to continue the program. In 
1953, for instance, 108 major con- 
struction projects were completed as 
compared with 78 in 1952. Stores 
were opened in 44 additional com- 
munities, 50 stores were enlarged, 
and 14 were moved. 

Since 1940, when there was a 
record of 2,027 units, the total num- 
ber of stores has gradually declined. 
The unprofitable units that were 


closed could not be replaced because 


of Government building restrictions. 
Since 1949, however, the downtrend 
has been reversed and within a few 
years the 1940 peak undoubtedly will 
be exceeded. 


Strong Financial Position 


The company is conservatively cap- 
italized and has consistently main- 
tained a strong working capital po- 
sition. Of the current $32.72 per 
share book value of the stock, $8.44 
represents current asset value. In- 
terest in the British company is car- 
ried on the balance sheet at $30.9 mil- 
lion, although the current market 
value of the stock runs to more than 
$298 million, or $30.74 per share, 
compared with a market value of 
$196 million or $17.06 per share in 
1952. The 45 per cent increase in 
the British company’s dividend pay- 
ments undoubtedly was the primary 
reason for the market value of their 
shares to increase over 50 per cent 
in one year. In addition, the German 
division is carried on the books at 
$1, because no earnings as yet can be 
taken out of that country. 

Based on the current market value 
of $30.74 per share of subsidiary 
holdings, the present market price of 
$45 for each share of Woolworth’s 
stock places only a $14.26 valuation 
on the parent company. 

At current price, the stock yields 
5.6 per cent from annual dividends 
totaling $2.50. Dividends are paid on 
a 50-cent quarterly basis, with the 
extra being paid during the first quar- 
ter of each year. Although dynamic 
growth prospects are lacking, the 
stock, at its current price, has appeal 
for conservative investors who are 
primarily interested in stable income. 
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Electric Auto-Lite 
Seems Well Deflated 


Present quotation around 41 is little more than half 


the peak 1946 level. Stock is selling at only about 


six times earnings and provides a 7.3 per cent yield 


uring World War II, Electric 

Auto-Lite turned in a somewhat 
better earnings and dividends per- 
formance than did many of its com- 
petitors in the auto parts field. Partly 
as a result of this superiority, the 
stock at its 1946 peak stood much 
further above the 1937 high than did 
most equities in the group. But since 
1946, for no very convincing reason, 
the issue has lagged. Auto accessory 
shares in general approximately du- 
plicated their 1946 highs early last 
year, but this issue remained at least 
25 per cent below that level even at 
its post-Korea peak, and is currently 
quoted at little more than half its 
mid-1946 price. 

In retrospect, this base quotation 
appears to have been somewhat over- 
generous, and to that extent the fore- 
going price comparison is defective. 
But this factor falls far short of being 
an adequate explanation for the def- 
initely laggard action of the issue. 
Even within the past year, the stock 
has given a subnormal performance 
in relation to others in its group; this 
also is a phenomenon which cannot 
be accounted for on logical grounds, 
assuming that the company’s leading 
position and consistent profit-making 
ability are not in jeopardy. 


Typical Products 


Such an assumption appears amply 
warranted. The company is the larg- 
est independent producer of motor 
ignition and related equipment, with 
a widely diversified line and a firmly 
established competitive position. Out- 
put includes ignition systems, bat- 
teries, generators, spark plugs, light- 
ing units, switches, windshield wipers, 
small electric motors for automotive 
use and a number of other items such 
as bumpers, horns, pumps, cable, in- 
struments and gauges. 

Heavy reliance on sales to the 
automobile industry is not a plus fac- 
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tor during periods of business reces- 
sion, and the company’s vulnerability 
to cyclical influences is increased by 
the fact that a large part of its 
production—normally about three- 
fourths—is for original equipment. 
However, defense business has been 
important during the past three years, 
amounting to 10.6 per cent of sales 
in 1951, 14.4 per cent in 1952 and 
13 per cent (of a larger total) during 
the first half of 1953. New business 
of this type has receded in recent 
months, but the company has received 
no large cancellations and defense 
work will doubtless remain fairly 
large throughout 1954, 


Sales Potential 


Profits on such business are small, 
and there is little question that origi- 
nal equipment sales to the automobile 
industry will decline this year. Fur- 
thermore, Chrysler is an important 
customer, and this company lost 
ground in 1953 in the competitive 
battle with General Motors and Ford. 





Electric Auto-Lite 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $60.8 $3.43 $2.60 45%4—14% 
1938.. 39.5 1.53 100  36%4—13% 
1939.. 56.3 4.72 3.00 4054—22% 
1940.. 73.0 5.01 3.00  4134—25 
1941.. 940 490 3.00 337%—17% 
1942.. 83.0 3.41 2.25  303%4—20% 
1943.. 130.5 3.52 200 39%—30% 
1944.. 1378 4.09 2.00 4534—37% 
1945.. 1244 3.76 2.50 71 —42% 
1946.. 1228 2.72 3.00. 80%—50Y% 
1947.. 186.0 7.17 3.00 6534—50% 
1948.. 210.1 816 300 56 —39% 
1949.. 217.5 7.58 3.00  4534—335% 
1950.. 245.4 11.15 3.75 .491%4—38y% 
1951.. 292.7 A7 3.00 5454444 
1952.. 271.2 6.55 3.00  5554—443%4 


Nine months ended September 30: 


S062... GRRT Se ies s. kao adel 
1953.. 221.4 5.25 a$3.00 a57 —39% 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1935. 
a—Full year. 








If this trend continues, it will resuj 
in the loss of more business for Ele: 
tric Auto-Lite. 

However, the dip in original equip- 
ment sales will by no means be crip- 
pling. While automobile producti 
this year seems certain to be smalle 
than in 1953, it will remain unusually 
high by the standards of most pas 
years, during many of which Auto 
Lite has been able to earn substantid 
profits. With motor vehicles in us 
at a new peak by a large margin, 
there should be a gain in replacement 
business, which contributed about 2) 
per cent of sales in 1951 and 195) 
and probably close to that proportia 
last year. . 

It is estimated that the company 
earned around $7 a share last yeat 
after paying EPT of some $1.40 2 
share. If these figures are close, tax- 
able income could drop by 17 pe 
cent in 1954 without causing any 
decline in net, even if corporate nor- 
mal and surtax rates remain at the 
present combined 52 per cent rate 
throughout the year. And taxable 
earnings could decline by 29 per cent 
without carrying earnings below % 
a share, a level equal to double the 
company’s current rate of dividend 
payments. 


Dividend Amply Secured 


The company has no preferred 
stock, and only a moderate amount 
of debt, which is being paid off year 
by year (it has shrunk by one-third 
since 1949). Working capital is at 
an all-time peak, and while the ex- 
pansion program of recent years is 
continuing it will make no very sub- 
stantial drain on cash. Thus, the 
present dividend rate, which has been 
maintained throughout the eight post- 
war years, would seem to be amplyff 
secured, 

This rate affords a yield of 7.3 per 
cent at the present price of 41. This 
price, in turn, is only about six times 
estimated 1953 earnings, a conserva- 
tive level in view of the company’s 
good past record and apparently as- 
sured long term prospects. The stock 
is not suitable for conservative funds 
under present conditions of business 
uncertainty, but seems well deflated 
and offers attraction as a “business- 
man’s risk” for those who are willing 
to ignore intermediate term earnings 
fluctuations. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Tax developments will be important market influences during 


next few months. Many changes are likely in laws affecting 


tax liabilities of corporations and individual stockholders 


Within little more than a month, substantial 
changes in business taxation will be called for under 
present laws. The combined normal and surtax 
rate on corporate income is scheduled to drop to 
47 per cent from the present 52 per cent level, 
and numerous cuts in excise tax rates also fall due. 
There is little prospect that the changes envisioned 
in existing legislation will be allowed to take place. 
In view of the revenue losses which will result from 
general tax revision, whatever final form it may 
take, it will be impossible to permit the full reduc- 
tions now scheduled. 


The corporate income tax rate can be set at 
50 per cent, or some other figure, on a retroactive 
basis, but excise tax changes will have to be made 
before April 1. On both economic and political 
grounds, primarily the latter, there seems at least 
a fair chance that the new over-riding legislation 
affecting excise and corporate income taxes will 
also contain additional tax relief for individuals in 
the form of lower rates, higher exemptions or a 
return to the “earned income credit” which was 
abandoned ten years ago. 


All three of the fields which may be covered 
by early Congressional action have significance to 
investors. It seems fair to assume that most stock- 
holders anticipate a cut in corporate income tax 
rates to 50 per cent; any drastically different action 
would have market repercussions. Sales and there- 
fore earnings prospects of the numerous industries 
involved will be importantly affected by changes 
in excise levies. And any further tax relief for 
individuals would widen the advantage of common 
stocks over tax-exempt issues. 


In three respects, recent tax developments have 
had adverse implications for investors, though the 
stock market appears to have taken little or no 
notice of these actions. The House Ways & Means 
Committee has turned down a proposal to shorten 
the capital gains holding period from six months 
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to three months. It has scrapped part of the divi- 
dend tax relief proposal it had previously approved ; 
under the plan as it now stands the maximum pro- 
portion of taxable dividends which could be de- 
ducted from tentative tax would remain at the 10 
per cent level to be reached in the second year of 
application of the new law, instead of rising to 
15 per cent in the third and subsequent years. 


Finally, the Committee has adopted President 
Eisenhower’s proposal to place corporations on a 
partial pay-as-you-go basis, starting next year, if 
their annual tax liability exceeds $50,000. This 
provision would apply to only about 35,000 out of 
the 425,000 U. S. corporations, but this group in- 
cludes practically all those in which there is any 
investor interest. The new procedure would take 
effect gradually (like the Mills plan, which becomes 
fully effective next year). 


By 1959 calendar year companies would be 
paying their income taxes in four equal instalments 
from September of the taxable year through the 
following June. In some cases, this would involve 
a squeeze on working capital and thus threaten 
dividends. Furthermore, it would accentuate the 
seasonal increase in the demand for bank credit 
during the latter part of each year, an undesirable 
development. The threat is obviously not immedi- 
ate, but it is there. 


The report that the mid-February short inter- 
est was the largest since 1932 can be regarded as 
favorable though hardly decisive. Although it is 
only one straw in the breeze, there is encourage- 
ment in the fact that insured unemployment de- 
clined (for the first time since mid-November) in 
the first week of February, a period when an in- © 
crease is normally expected. But until much more 
dependable reason for optimism over business pros- 
pects appears, investors would do well to continue 
the conservative course advocated for many months. 

Written February 25, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 
















Low Point for Steel? 


The low point in steel buying is believed to have 
been reached, and while more steel users have been 
placing rush orders, a substantial upturn may be 
delayed until warmer weather brings improved de- 
mand from the automobile industry. Except for 
the automobile manufacturers, most customers’ in- 
ventories are low, so that improvement may be felt 
before May. With expanded productive capacity, 
the steel industry caught up with demand during 
the latter half of 1953 and entered 1954 with an 
annual capacity of more than 124.3 million tons, 
nearly 6.8 million more than a year earlier and the 
largest ever achieved. For the first time since 1946, 
capacity exceeds production by an appreciable 
margin. 

So far this year, steel makers have operated at 
close to 75 per cent of plant capacity but output 
for all 1954 could easily rise to 80 per cent. This 
would be equal to 96 million ingot tons compared 
with a record 111.6 million in 1953 and less than 
93.2 million in 1952 when the summer strike cut 
output. The industry’s expenditures continue at 
a high level. Last year, more than $1 billion was 
spent in expanding and improving steel plants, and 
it is expected that $775 million will be spent this 
year, increasing the postwar investment to nearly 


$6.4 billion. 


Better Cotton Picture 


The carded cotton industry during January re- 
corded the first upturn in unfilled orders since last 
August, with order backlogs rising five million 
pounds during the month, although the total was 
less than a year earlier. Unfilled orders on Jan- 
uary 31 amounted to 6.78 times the current weekly 
production rate compared with 8.71 weeks’ output 
on January 31, 1953. Operating rate was consider- 
ably higher than in December—at 124.7 per cent 
of capacity on a two-shift, 80-hour basis vs. 118.8 
per cent in the preceding month—but again was 
under January of last year when the production 
rate was 135.7 per cent. One of the principal rea- 
sons for the current lift is a pickup in trading in 
cotton ducks, with many contracts booked with the 
Army, and the heavier demand has been reflected 
in price stiffening and larger mill sales volume as 
well as a rise in raw cotton. Cotton consumption 


in January averaged 33,941 bales per working day _ 


compared with 32,219 bales in December and 36,- 
844 in January 1953. 
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Chemical Sales Up 


Taking stock of 1953 operations and the pro- 
spects for 1954, the Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation estimates that the chemical industry shipped 
about $20 billion worth of products last year, a 
gain of 10 per cent over 1952, while sales this year 
should go even higher. The prospect of larger vol- 
ume is based on the record-breaking additions to 
physical plant last year, estimated at $1.6 billion 
against $1.5 billion in 1952 and $1.3 billion in 
1951. Although the problem of over-capacity has 
been raised, only a few sectors of the industry are 
likely to be temporarily thrown out of balance. 
Profits in 1953 were estimated at $2.5 billion, an 
increase of six per cent over 1952, but taxes cut 
net to $1.1 billion for a smaller year-to-year gain. 
The chemical industry should do better than busi- 
ness generally this year, although competition is 
bound to be more intense. An industry bright spot 
is plastic materials which will continue to expand 
this year. 


Government Atomic Policy 


Congressional approval of the President’s rec- 
ommendations for changes in the Atomic Energy 
Act would spur participation by private industry 
in developing peacetime uses for the atom. Among 
other things, the President asked that private in- 
dustry be permitted to own or lease uranium, own 
and operate atomic reactors, and obtain patents 
covering production and use of fissionable mate- 
rials. Private industry’s stake in atomic develop- 
ment is steadily growing. Westinghouse Electric, 
for example, is proceeding with work on the na- 
tion’s first atomic reactor capable of producing 
electricity on a large scale. And, following the 
launching of the first atomic-powered submarine, 
engineers are now debating the feasibility of an 
atom-powered locomotive to compete with the 
Diesel and the gas turbine. Even the business of 
making radiation instruments has grown from vir- 
tually nothing in 1946 to more than a $20 million 
yearly business. To meet the increasing demands 
for uranium, Gordon Dean, former chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, has proposed 
boosting the uranium depletion allowance from 15 
to 27 per cent and freeing uranium miners from 
income taxes for a period of years. These measures 
would give further impetus to the present uranium 
boom which already surpasses any previous min- 
eral search in history. ; 
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Progress in Heat Pumps 

The heat pump—which provides both heating 
and cooling with a single installation—appears 
headed for wider use in both residential and com- 
mercial fields in the years ahead. This would not 
only favorably affect the business of the electric 
utilities which supply the necessary power, but also 
manufacturers of the apparatus, comprised for the 
most part of companies active in the air condition- 
ing and electrical equipment fields. Progress of 
the heat pump has been retarded during the post- 
war period because of technical problems and also 
because of existing demands upon the facilities of 
the utilities and the equipment manufacturers. As 
a result, only a few thousand heat pumps are pres- 
ently operating in the U. S. But with ample facili- 
ties becoming available, the heat pump will un- 
doubtedly be pushed—particularly in areas with 
relatively mild temperatures. Florida Power, for 
example, which boasts that it has more heat pumps 
in operation on its system than any other company, 
states that its territory is ideally suited for installa- 
tion of these units. 


Pay-As-You-See Era? 

The Howard Hughes offer to purchase the assets 
of RKO Pictures (to be voted on by stockholders 
on March 18) could, in the opinion of Hollywood 
observers, be the forerunner of a sale of that com- 
pany’s old film library to television interests. It is 
estimated that as much as $15 million might be 
realized for the RKO film backlog, a figure close 
to the $15.9 million which Hughes has offered to 
pay for the company’s publicly-held stock. In addi- 
tion, the RKO loss carry-back of some $20 million 
has considerable value for tax purposes as an off- 
set against the earnings of a profitable enterprise. 
Though the time element remains uncertain, ac- 


quisition of the old films of the picture companies 
is regarded as bound to come sooner or later, 
resulting in a windfall for the movie makers. 
President Benjamin Abrams of Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph, in commenting that some form of 
subscription television is approaching because of 
the high cost of color telecasting, recently pre- 
dicted: “Complete acceptance of the pay-as-you- 
see system will eventuate some time during 1955.” 


More Tungsten 


Tungsten, a sand-like ore that is widely used as 
a hardening agent in alloy steels, has recently come 
into more abundant supply with the result that 
export licensing restrictions have been eased by 
the Government. The heat-resistant metal first be- 
came prominent during World War I when Ger- 
many used it in cutting tools. Today, tungsten not 
only goes into steel but metallic tungsten powder 
is used to make wire filaments, radio tubes, elec- 
tronic equipment, and numerous other items re- 
quiring unusual properties. Among the leading sup- 
pliers of ferro-tungsten for the steel industry are 
Union Carbide, and Molybdenum Corporation of 
America. 


Corporate Briefs 

Safeway Stores plans a $9.5 million expansion 
program in. Arizona over the next two years, to 
include a distribution center and office building in 
Phoenix as well as retail outlets. 

Devoe & Raynolds is expanding its sales force 
by 20 per cent to take care of the expected boost 
in paint sales for the “do-it-yourself market.” 

Hudson Motor Car expects to report a fourth 
quarter 1953 loss of $4 million, bringing total 
losses for last year to $10.5 million after income 
tax carry-back credits. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recomméndations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67 99 2.57% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 98 2.87 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 108 3.55 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 3.14 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

1985 99 3.18 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.13 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 3.03 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975 2.94 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970. 102 3.09 104% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 

Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 5.39% Not 
Atchison, Topeko & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 5 4.39 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum. 4.33 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv 4.59 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
r--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’ds 


Dow Chemical i *1.00 34 
El Paso Natural Gas i *1.60 
General Foods : 2.65 
Int’l Business Machines j *4.00 
Standard Oil of California . 3.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon : 2.50 
United Air Lines E 1.50 
United Biscuit : 2.00 
Westinghouse Electric : 2.00 


* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends— Recent 1953 
1953 Price Div’de 


American Tel. & Tel $9.00 161 56% 
Borden Company . 
Consolidated Edison 

Household Finance 

Kress (S.H.) 

Louisville & Nashville 

MacAndrews & Forbes 

May Department Stores 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pacific Lighting 

Philip Morris Ltd 

Sabewray BOO... occcens sgsvcys 

Socony-Vacuum 

Southern California Edison 

Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Dalen Paciie TLR. «65.0805. 

United Fruit d : 

Walgreen Company . 1.70 

West Penn Electric ’ 2.20 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 

--Dividends— Recent 1953 

1952 1953 Price Diwds 
Allied Stores J J 42 
Bethlehem Steel . . . 54 
Cluett, Peabody / : 35 
Columbia Gas System ‘ A 13 
Container Corporation ; : 46 
Flintkote Company : . 29 
General Motors : d 62 
Glidden Company . : / 34 
Kennecott Copper . . 70 
Mathieson Chemical .. . ‘ 40 
Mid-Continent Petroleum . . 68 
Simmons Company 32 
Sperry Corporation .. r x 52 
Tide Water Associated Oil ‘ . 21 
U. S. Steedi....ccscccsee sect 40 
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Washington Newsletter 








U. S. exporters claim handicap in selling durable goods 


abroad; situation may call-for Government aid—Tax outlook 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Gov- 
ernment may be forced to provide 
more financial help to exporters, 
notably to those selling such durable 
equipment as turbines or locomotives. 
As in the ’thirties, it’s a matter of 
supplying long term credit. Spokes- 
men for large companies point out 
that foreign governments provide it 
almost automatically, but that aside 
from Export-Import Bank loans, the 
United States does not. 

The insistence on long term credit 
in buying equipment is _ natural 
enough. No railroad pays cash for 
rolling stock nor does anybody build 
a factory by selling commercial paper. 
But, it appears, there’s no means at 
all or at least slender means to pro- 
vide for export trade. The exporters 
themselves sometimes . accumulate 
long term foreign paper; most can’t. 
A few of the large banks would go 
into the field, it’s said, but the ex- 
aminers won’t let them. Most, how- 
ever, would want guarantees. 

Several decades ago, all of that 
was taken care of through the securi- 
ties market; unfortunately, most of 
the issues went sour. Several foreign 
governments are offering their own 
export companies substantial guar- 
antees against any kind of loss—not 
just loss on exchange. So company 
spokesmen have complained to Wash- 
ington that they simply can’t compete 
and that the United States is being 
driven out of foreign markets. It will 
come as a shock when and if the first 
Republican Administration is forced 


to participate more fully in business 
life. 


The International Bank lends 
only to governments and, being inter- 
national, can’t promote American 
products. The Export-Import Bank 
needs greater reason for a loan than 
the simple possibility of a sale. A 
typical Export-Import credit is the 
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changes overnight—Period of limited wage cuts ahead? 


recent one to Brazil—$300 million 
which was used mainly to pay off 
arrears in import bills held by Amer- 
ican banks. Without such payment, 
the banks probably could not have 
gone ahead with current financing. 


Almost overnight, the prospects 
for tax legislation changed com- 
pletely. The bill slowly being drafted 
by the Ways and Means Committee 
consisted entirely of fine points—a 
small exemption for dividend income, 
another for travelling salesmen, etc. 
Suddenly, handouts to the press 
rooms at Capitol Hill offered a new 
subject matter—reductions in per- 
sonal taxes for lowest income groups. 

It’s virtually certain that the per- 
sonal exemption for the 1954 calen- 
dar year will be increased, though not 
perhaps by the full $200 demanded 
by Senator George. There’s a lot of 
talk also about something like the old 
deduction for earned income. 

Senators and Congressmen are 
fearful of a depression. There are old 
memories of how, in the ’thirties, 
companies hoarded money, letting 
depreciation funds pile up as cash. 
So almost everybody, it seems, wants 
mainly to cut personal taxes and, of 
course, excises. 


The Interior Department is get- 
ting into new quarrels with the power 
co-operatives. Its plan for selling 
new power in the Missouri Basin had 
to be greatly amended in face of ob- 
jections from the co-ops. As matters 
now stand, the co-ops apparently will 
be exclusive purchasers for the 
amount to be released in 1955. 

Now the Department is proposing 
substantial curtailment of one of its 
agencies, Southwest Power Corpora- 
tion, which used to take an active 
part in financing co-op expansion. 
Co-operatives in southwest territory, 
it’s said, are still dependent on it for 



















construction programs already in 
progress. So, there will probably be 
significant opposition to any reduc- 
tion in its activities. 

Finally, it was old practice, as new 
power became available, to sell di- 
rectly to co-ops, which then made 
their own arrangements for distribu- 
tion with local utilities. It’s just been 
proposed to sell such power at first 
hand to Georgia Power Company, 
which then would do the retailing. 
But goaded by suspicions, the co-ops 
are attacking the Department. 


Dairymen antagonized other 
farm interests by insisting on taxing 
oleo, which is made from cotton seed 
and soy beans. So, they haven’t so 
far done very well in rallying the 
farm bloc around 90 per cent parity 
support for butter. Only Congress- 
men from the dairy states are talking 
about it. The Administration, which 
handles itself much better than it used 
to, quickly got it around that an act 
retaining 90 per cent would be vetoed. 


More rounds of wage rises now 
sound altogether unlikely. On the 
contrary, there have been rumors of 
wage cutting in some unionized in- 
dustries. Here and there, it’s said, 
renewals have been at lower rates. 

Antagonism between managements 
and unions, it always appears in 
Washington, is greatly exaggerated 
—particularly by spokesmen for those 
interests. During the days of price 
control there were several obvious 
agreements for wage rises in return 
for support of higher price ceilings. 
In the ’thirties, older unions fre- 
quently renegotiated scales with in- 
dividual employers in order to keep 
them solvent. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Electrical . . . 

Business speakers and_ school 
teachers making use of audio-visual 
aids will find it quite simple to sup- 
plement a recorded presentation with 
personal comments, thanks to develop- 
ment of a “discussion control’ three- 
speed record player by the DuKane 
Corporation; key feature is a device 
that starts and stops a record instan- 
taneously at the touch of a button 
without the loss of a single syllable 
of sound—weighing less than 13 
pounds, the recorder has a case with 
a fold-back cover which can serve 
as a projector stand. ... A small 
electrical gadget fresh out of the 
Radio Corporation of America re- 
search laboratories prevents lightning 
from entering the house via the tele- 
vison antenna system—attached to 
the antenna itself, it diverts the light- 
ning away from the lead-in wire... . 
Ampro Corporation believes it is the 
first manufacturer to incorporate a 
transistor, a tiny device which does 
the work of larger electronic tubes, 
into a motion picture projector—in 
this instance, the transistor functions 
in the playback of movie film with 
a magnetic sound track. . . . Now on 
the market for radio and television 
servicemen is a product called TV 
Doc—introduced by General Liquids 
Corporation, it’s a quick acting 
cleaner suitable for tuners, contacts 
and controls. 


Chemicals .. . 

A: washable, rapid-drying interior 
flat finish paint, new to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company line, is now be- 
ing shipped to dealers in quart, gallon 
and five-gallon sizes—to be marketed 
under the name Wallhide PBX Flat, 
this paint can be applied without 
primer, covers generally in one coat, 
has “no painty” odor. . . . A carbu- 
retor cleaning kit for do-it-yourself 
mechanics has been announced by 
Pennsylvania Refining Company as 
an addition to its Gumout line—in- 
cluded in the Gumout And Kit outfit 
are carburetor cleaning fluid, a plastic 
applicator, 46-page carburetor hand- 
20 


book and instructions. . . . Currently 
being test marketed is a multi-purpose 
concentrated detergent said to be as 
good for washing baby’s diapers as it 
is for cleaning carpets, upholstery, 
woodwork and ad infinitum—odorless 
and non-inflammable, Sprinkl-On, as 
it is called, is manufactured by 
Household Chemicals, Inc., and dis- 
tributed nationally by Universal 
Brokers, Inc. . . . Earlier this month 
Plough, Inc., purchased from Esso 
Standard Oil Company two medicinal 
products which the latter has been 
distributing throughout the world for 
more than 30 years—they are Nujol, 
a mineral oil, and Mistol, a medicated 
nose drop. . Union Carbide & 
Carbon is offering manufacturers a 
new eight-page illustrated booklet on 
the major properties, advantages, 
color and finish possibilities of this 
material—yours for the asking of its 
Bakelite Company, the booklet is 
titled the 1954 Guide to Improved 
Packaging with Bakelite. . . . Fire 
Away is the trade name for a new 
inexpensive, single use fire extin- 
guisher particularly suitable for the 
home, farm or automobile—essen- 
tially, it’s a squeezable plastic contain- 
er filled with carbon tetrachloride; 
pull a ring, squeeze and it throws a 
stream up to about 15 feet. 


Building ... 

Think of an orange cut in two to 
be able to visualize the 85-foot high, 
dome-shaped Semisphere Building 
which R. G. LeTourneau has erected 
adjacent to its Longview, Texas, 


plant to demonstrate a new concept in 
construction—there are no interior 
structural supports in this relatively 
low-cost 300-foot-diameter prefabri- 
cated building; created out of alumi- 
num and steel, it can be erected 
quickly by semi-skilled labor and is 
particularly suitable for use as an 
auditorium, factory or warehouse. . .. 
Krafttile Company is out to capture 
a portion of the market held by terra 
cotta tile with a lightweight tile fac- 
ing which it will sell under the trade- 
name Thin V eneer—available in sizes 
from 12x16 inches to 16x24 inches, 
the 3%-inch thick facing is installed 
with an adhesive. . . . Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company is showing 
a steam heating system which pro- 
vides for thermostatic control of the 
temperature in every room of the 
house—since each radiator unit in the 
Selec-Temp system can be operated 
independently, it is possible to have 
widely varying temperatures from 
room to room. 


Grocery Products... 

Latest entrant into the canned soft 
drink field is a newly formed concern 
marketing a product called Bev-Rich, 
from which its gets its name—the 
new 12-ounce flat-top can beverage 
will be sold in five flavors and will 
be available at the start in five East- 
ern markets. . . Meanwhile, it ap- 
pears now to be only a matter of 
time before all the major soft drink 
bottlers join the trend and offer 
canned versions of their products— 
White Rock, for example, is already 
available in cans on the West Coast. 
Canada Dry in 12-ounce cone-top 
containers will appear initially in the 
Philadelphia area in the spring and 
Cott Beverages, Inc. expects to have 
a 12-ounce flat-top can line ready for 
distribution in the East by early sum- 
mer. . . . Three Vee Papaya Meat 
Tenderizer, sold only to professional 
chefs since 1941, will: soon be mar- 
keted to the general public—basically 
a fruit extract made from papaya 
melons, it contains neither salt nor 
sugar... . A two-and-one-half pound 
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“family size” can of Chef Boy-ar-dee 
spaghetti and meat balls is being in- 
troduced nationally by American 
Home Foods, Inc.—this is in addition 
to the company’s eight-ounce and 
151%4-ounce cans. . . . Campbell Soup 
Company is test marketing in three 
areas four frozen soups (cream of 
shrimp, green peas with ham, chicken 
vegetable and oyster stew)—the 
frozen soups come in cans that are 
the same size as its condensed soup 
line, and likewise call for the addition 
of an equal amount of milk or water 
during heating. 





















Odds & Ends... 

Would you like the novel in book 
matches?—Maryland Match Com- 
pany offers a kit with gold-foil trans- 
fer paper so that one can personalize 
the book matches with a signature 
or design. . . . Calpinel is the trade 
name for an economical rust inhibit- 
ing paint developed by the British 
firm of Foster, Blackett & James— 
available in four colors (stone, red, 
green and grey), the paint can be 
stored indefinitely, weathers evenly 
and is suitable as a primer on new 
galvanized iron (no pre-treatment 
necessary). . . . Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company has put the 
science of electronics to work in iron- 
ing out a problem encountered in dry 
cleaning establishments—since main- 
tenance of the proper relative hu- 
midity is essential to a good dry clean- 
ing job, the company has developed 
a control system so sensitive that it 
can detect the presence of a table- 
spoonful of water in an average-size 
room. . . . The Association of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus is cautioning 
the public against the practice of 
“bushing” in the automobile field by 
the distribution of a leaflet titled Be- 
ware the Busher—the busher, re- 
ports the Bureau, uses “would you 
take” cards to lure prospective cus- 
tomers with insincere offers of a 
trade-in ; he can be stopped if the pub- 
lic will follow the five simple pointers 
that are given in the tersely worded 
leaflet. 


























—Howard L. Sherman 











When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 


MARCH 3, 1954 







DETROIT EDISON 


Looks Ahead! 





Our Annual Report to Stockholders for 1953 
covers an eventful year in the Company’s 
history . . . a year highlighted by planning 
and building to keep well ahead of steadily 
increasing electric power use in South- 


> 
gr 


— 


eastern Michigan. 


In 1953, we started up two turbine-gen- 
erators at our new St. Clair Power Plant, 
adding 300,000 kw of power supply and 
broke ground for our sixth major 
power plant, River Rouge, where the 
world’s largest steam turbine-gener- 
ators will be installed. 


We also completed two international 
transmission lines to Canada for in- 
terchange of electric power with 
Ontario Hydro; we moved forward 
with atomic energy research to 


this great new power re- 
source can be utilized by 
the electric industry. 


| 
be ready for the time when yy 


To LEARN MORE, send for ‘5 


this report. Write our Treas- 
urer, 2000 Second Avenue, 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 


68TH YEAR OF ELECTRIC SERVICE 





Detroit 26, Michigan. 











IN THE DETROIT AREA 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 52 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable 
April 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 3, 1954, 


\_ February 19, 1954. J 
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UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


JOHN HUME 


Secretary shares. 
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REWRY 


A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents 
per share for the first quarter of 1954 
been declared on the 
stock, and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the 534 % cumulative preferred 
stock of this compan 
March 10, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
February 25, 1954. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 


T. E. JEANNERET, 





The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany today declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents a 
share and also a stock dividend of 
ten per cent (10%), at the rate of one 
share of capital stock for each ten 
shares held. 

Both the cash dividend and the 
stock dividend are payable April 15, 
1954, tostockholders of reco 
close of business March 17, 1954. 


_Acash payment will be made in 
lieu of the issuance of fractional 


February 17, 1954 


USF&C. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


at the 


CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 


Secretary 


























common 


y, both payable 


South Bend, Indiana 1954. 








Secretary a@nd Treasurer 





INTERNATIONAL 


The Directors of International Harvest- _ 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 156 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
April 15, 1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 15, 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 


HARVESTER 
COMPANY 
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Business Background 





Commercial Credit Company divided 5-year income about evenly 


between dividends and surplus — Uncle Sam got biggest slice 





TATISTICAL PICTURE 

The recently published annual re- 
port of the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, which like its larger competitor, 
the C. I. T. Financial Corporation, 
enjoyed record earnings in 1953, 
presents an interesting case study of 
the impact of taxes on corporate earn- 
ings in recent years. During the five- 
year period ended with 1953, the 
company’s net income aggregated a 
smacking $101 million of which $50.8 
million was paid out in dividends and 
$50.2 million was retained. On the 
basis of capitalization adjusted to the 
approximately 4.5 million shares out- 
standing at the year-end, net for the 
period was equivalent to $22.06 a 
share of which $12 was distributed 
to shareholders and $10.06 a share 
put back into the business. 


Tax Partner — This was admit- 
tedly a good return to shareholders, 
but the cut of the Federal Govern- 
ment was considerably larger. It 
amounted over the same period to 
$110.2 million (against $101 million 
net) in the form of Federal taxes on 
corporate income, equivalent to $24.09 
a share. In addition, the Government 
collected again from individual share- 
holders on the $50.8 million dividends 
paid them. Upon the latter item, de- 
pending on size of personal income, 
the shareholders were obliged to pay 
an additional tax which could range 
all the way from 20 per cent to 91 
per cent of the dividends involved. 


Same Opportunity — The com- 
pany’s management team headed by 
ALEXANDER E, DuNcAN, Commercial 
Credit’s veteran chairman of the 
board, and E. C. WaRrEHEIM, presi- 
dent, seemed quite mild in their com- 
ment. Obviously they had no objec- 
tion to paying a heavy tax out of 
earnings to the company’s Federal 
tax collector. But this one flaw in 
the procedure they objected to: “We 
feel,” they said in their report to 
shareholders, “that the Federal In- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








come Tax on corporate dividends in 
the hands of stockholders should be 
reduced substantially.”” And this com- 
ment had a sharper bite: “Canada has 
reduced this tax for the primary rea- 
son of enouraging the residents of its 
country to increase their stake in 
Canada’s future. Citizens of the 
United States deserve the same op- 
portunity.” 





Canadair Contract—The 100-acre 
plant of Canadair, Ltd., at Montreal, 
including its 40 acres of covered fac- 
tory space, is the scene of continued 
high activity. Currently working on 
F-86 jet fight- 
ers, designed by 
North Ameri- 
can Aviation, 
Inc., the Cana- 
dian subsidiary 
of General Dy- 
namics Corpo- 
ration has been 
given the green 
light on a large 
program to 
produce trans- 
port planes. 
The contract, okayed by the Do- 
minion Government of Canada, calls 
for the building initially of 50 Bristol 
Britannia planes for marine recon- 
naissance and this slice, representing 
about $85 million, will be followed by 
others totaling $100 million additional 
The Canadair enterprise represents 
an interesting project in which the 
Dominion Government and United 
States and Canadian private capital 
all had a hand. Built during 1942 by 
the Government for the production of 
military aircraft, it was transferred in 
January 1947 to General Dynamics 
(then the Electric Boat Company). 
JoHn Jay Hopxins who heads the 
parent company’s management then 
placed at Canadair’s head a McGill 
University-trained engineer, J. Gror- 
FREY NotMAN, who has pointed its 
production since the war to transition 
from defense to peace. 


John Jay Hopkins 








New Partners — A brief an- 
nouncement that packed more than 
usual interest for newspaper men and 
corporate public relations men was 
made recently by the firm of Ivy Lee 
and T. J. Ross. Cart C. Dickey and 
RicHArp T. NimMMoONs, staff mem- 
bers, were admitted to partnership, 
and JoHN L. DupREE was named 
managing partner. Mr. Dickey, for- 
merly a newspaper man and magazine 
editor, was at one time an instructor 
at Columbia’s School of Journalism. 
Mr. Nimmons, formerly on the Los 
Angeles Times, joined the firm’s staff 
in 1950. Mr. Dupree formerly was on 
the Wall Street Journal. The an- 
nouncement was made by T. J. Ross, 
the firm’s senior partner, an early as- 
sociate of the late Ivy LEE who, 
among other things, counseled the 
late JouN D. ROCKEFELLER but at no 
time claimed credit for the oil man’s 
penchant for giving dimes away. 





Bond & Share—The transforma- 
tion of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company from a utility holding to an 
investment company has presented 
some bizarre situations to the man- 
agement. For one thing, what was 
once merely a sideline activity has 
now become a mainstay, namely, 
Ebasco. In computing the net asset 
value of Bond & Share common, 
Ebasco does not figure in company 
calculations; there is no market for 
the parent’s investment because its 
subsidiary is wholly owned. “As a 
result,” to quote GEORGE G. WALKER, 
Bond & Share president, “we place 
a value on the body; nothing on the 
brain.” And now the company, under 
terms of the officially approved final 
reorganization plan, must dispose 
of 1.1 million additional shares. of 
United Gas Corporation common 
stock in order to bring its own hold- 
ing down to 5 per cent of the total 
outstanding. During 1953 Bond & 
Share distributed nearly one million 
shares of United to its own stockhold- 
ers. But some 250,000 additional 
shares came back through its exer- 
cise of purchase rights. As an invest- 
ment concern the company bought, 
though such action conflicted for the 
time with its holding company ob- 
jective of liquidation. Other distri- 
butions to Bond & Share equity hold- 
ers are in prospect ovér the next year 
and a half. 
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Sterling Drug 





Concluded from page 11 


net profits. Latin America (includ- 
ing $636,000 in Argentina) contrib- 
uted $2.3 million to the total net, and 
the United Kingdom accounted for 
the balance of $1.6 million. 

Until recently, the company did not 
go in very heavily for research al- 
though Sterling was responsible for 
the development of Atabrine. Rather, 
its basic policy was to let the other 
fellow have the headaches as well as 
the expenses in developing promising 
new products, and then offer him a 
fair profit for his work. As a result 
the company has not developed any 
of the so-called wonder drugs (al- 
though an unfounded rumor of a sen- 
sational anti-biotic discovery late in 
1951 caused the price of the common 
stock to rise to just under 48). 

In 1950, however, the company 
completed the Sterling-Winthrop Re- 
search Institute, one of the largest 
research laboratories in the entire 
drug field. Its staff of over 250 
scientists has already been responsible 
for developing over a dozen new and 
promising pharmaceutical specialties. 
In addition, the various Sterling com- 
panies carry on limited development 
programs. A subsidiary, Salvo Chem- 
ical, producing vanillin, has devel- 
oped the Zimmerman process which 
utilizes heat to change all industrial 
plant waste organic chemicals back 
into a reusable form. A plant was 
constructed for a paper mill last year 
and if the process lives up to expec- 
tations its eventual application in in- 
dustrial America can have a decided 
effect on the future earnings of the 
company, 


51-Year Dividend Record 


The company has paid dividends 
for the past 51 years and has paid out 
an average of 66 per cent of earn- 
ings, the highest average pay-out 
ratio in the industry. Dividends have 
been on a $2.00 annual basis since 
1947, with year-end extras of 25 to 
50 cents paid 1948-51. EPT pay- 
ments were $1.5 million last year, 
equal to 28 cents per share of com- 
mon stock. With this now ended, 
resumption of year-end extras seems 
a possibility. 

MARCH 3, 1954 











At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corpora- 
tion held in New York, N. Y. on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1954 the Board voted to declare 
a two and one-half percent stock dividend 
on the outstanding common stock in lieu 
of a cash dividend. The common stock 
dividend is payable March 31, 1954 to 
holders of common stock of record at 
the close of business on March 8, 1954. 
Shareholders will receive one additional 
share of common stock for each forty 
shares of common stock held on the 
record date. Scrip will be issued in lieu 





THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


of fractional shares in denominations of 
one-fortieth share. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the corporation also declared the 
regular quarterly dividend on the series 
“A’, $50.00 par value preferred stock 
in the amount of sixty-two and one-half 
cents per share, and also the regular 
quarterly dividend on the series “B’’, 
$50.00 par value preferred stock in the 
amount of sixty-eight and three-fourths 
cents per share, both payable on March 
31, 1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 8, 1954. 

D. C. McGREW, Secretary 



















“MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


AIist Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a 
share will be paid on March 
31, 1954—for the first quarter 
of this year—to share owners 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1954. 









H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer # 





The stock, currently at 37 and 
yielding 5.4 per cent, is attractive 
primarily as a stable income producer. 
The relatively narrow range of earn- 
ings and dividends in the past has af- 
forded little opportunity for capital 
gains, but the company now is under- 
taking an intensive research program 
which holds possibilities for the fu- 
ture. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Donohue Bros., Ltd.—Ilst mort- 
9 eS Aa eee $30,000 Mar. 22 


Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas— 


lst mortgage 336s, 1965...... 264,000 Apr. 1 





Pullman 
Incorporated 


88th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 
and predecessor companies 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on March 
13, 1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 26, 1954, 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 
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COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 159 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable April 1, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on March 15, 1954. 
The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 


HERVEY J. OSBORN 








INTERNATIONAL SALT 





Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 
EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 3955 ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 495, 
























































































12 Months to December 31 12 Months to December 3} 
) Alabama Great Southern. $17.17 $12.9] Mickelberry’s Food cossee $17 $1.50 
‘ ¢ Allied Laboratories... 2.84 2.21 Minneapolis & St. Louis.. "3.25 3.50 
. . ¢ Allied Paper Mills... .... 4.78 4.56 Issouri-Kansas-Texas a ee 3.56 
; Southern California 7 Alpha Port. Cement... . . 4.77 4.74 | Missouri Port. Cement... 5.94 5.79 
; ‘ American Airlines... |" 88 1.72 | Mohawk Carpet t+ 2.64 2.09 
> Edison Company > American Bakeries (Del.) 2.66 2.76 Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 17°75 18.75 
( ‘ merican Cyanamid 3.15 3.07 | National Container .... |, 1.01 1.17 
i Amer. Potash & Chemical 4,00 a3.26 | Nat'l Sugar Refining... 279 3.07 
y DIVIDENDS > American Woolen... D10.74 =)7.39 New Mexico & Ariz. Land 0.08 0.02 
; ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK ; Artloom Carpet ....... | 0.47 1.28 | New York Air Brake... . 2.84 2.63 
, DIVIDEND No. 179 S Arunde] eo 2.32 2.71 N. Y. State Elec. & Gas... 2.55 2.38 
‘ CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK “ Asbestos a, ee *2.46 *2.36 | N jagara Alkali ........_ 4.30 3.67 
YY 4.32% series ¢ Minas Cy 0.61 1.22 jagara Mohawk Pwr..__ 2.03 1.92 
? DIVIDEND No, 28 } Atlantic Gulf & WISS. - 56 7.29 | Oklahoma Natural Gas. __ 0.86 1.80 
: ‘ Atlas Powder ....... 403 3.2] Orangeburg Mfg. .... ||’ 3.09 3.27 
4 The Board of Directors has Avon Products.) 2! 7°77" 3.61 3.35 | Pacific Coast Co..... 0. 4.11 3.16 
( authorized the Payment of the ; Bausch & Lomb Optical. . 2.11 2.44 Pacific Finance ....... | 3.68 3.42 
; ollowing quarterly dividends. ; Bee ow Sanford we nae nies Ser sn iwi. = Mes 
c ae on Ami cca. ee ! : he pall ee . F 
; inal Prefer Gere ae ? Boston Edison |... .."""" 2.96 3.30 | Penna. Water & Power.. 214 3°31 
¢ ‘ ¢ Building Products’ /*"*" *3.54 43.24 | Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 1437 9.68 
ative preg Pet share on Cumu- ff Bullard Co, ....) 1777" 05? 4.04 | Polaroid Corp..." 221 0.88 
' 8 : aeieiees Stock, 4.32% ; Calif. Oregon Power.. ||| 1.76 1.69 | Puget Sound Pwr, & Lt... 1.85 1.50 
; ie he ; Canadian Industries | 1" *1.49 #148 Raybestos-Manhattan _ 5.35 5.06 
} The above dividends are pay. Ps Carolina Tel & Tel 11.05 7.61 | Rheem ony, SEER 3.63 2.76 
4 able March 31 1954, to stock. cet ke <i : : R ; 1.87 D045 
¢ , ; ¢ Central Foundry |. ./**"’ 0.96 0.75 ockwood & Co..." . . 
4 olders of tecord March 5, Rotary Elec. Steel ..... 6.49 5.29 
y 1954. Checks will be mailed } ecg rcs "Oh et re rr Sumas |. oe ee 1.76 2.58 
from the Company's office in Cincinnati Gas & Elec?" 1.56 1.40 | Sheller BOM Skee F454, 3.73 2.75 
ye 8 Angeles, March 31, 1954 , Cinn., N. O. & Texas Pac. 11'¢5 11.50 | Simonds Saw & Steel") 4.93 5.68 
¢ P.C. HALE, Treasurer {f Clark Equipment .... 4.55 5.46 | Sivyer Steel Casting Reiss 2.63 4.49 
4 Columbia Gas ....7717""” 0.73 0.83 | Standard <a, 1.66 1.04 
‘ February 19, 1954 “ ommercial Solvents a 0.52 unshine Biscuits WE 5.89 5.71 
} »4 Continenta] Baking |. 3.96 3.24 | Sunshine Mining .... 1° 0.58 0.82 
Crucible Steel... 7" 7" 5.28 6.13 Talon, . SP teaeaan al.13 a0.76 
Dan River —.... 0.95 0.46 | Technicolor son te 1.23 1.10 
Detroit & Mackinac...’ 14.40 12.56 ennessee Central ptteee. 1.22 3.11 
Diamond Alkali ....| 7" " 239 218] Texas Gulf Producing... 3/47 2.62 
D ee eee 1.40 1.25 | Thompson Products ... 7.12 6.83 tisti 
Eastern Utilities.’ 17" " 2.44 2.41 | Trunz, Ine. e+e teeeses oe th 
Edison Sault Elec... |’ 0.82 0.58 | Twin City Rapid Transit. 0.22 D0.71 ithe | 
Sibert Wie 2.86 2.94 | United Carbon... 4.88 4.52 B Nati 
Filtrol Corp. .7.7 21777" 1.49 1.36 | United-Carr Fastener ... 3.99 3.66 pres: 
Foote-Burt on ee 6.47 3.99 + nosgn OOP 4.30 6.95 N 
Fostoria Pressed Steel. __ 2.77 “17 | U. & Smelting, Refining NOW 
General Finance | 1.44 1.55 eed D2.29 6.41 B Trea 
NATIONAL 97th Consecutive Gen. Portland Cement... 5.03 471] U.S. Tobacco A sina ike 1.32 1.28 mang 
STEEL Dividend General Telephone... 3.98 3.26 | Utah Power & Light... 2.61 2.54 
; Giant Portlang Cement... 10] 0.79 | Valley Mould & Iron.... 5.49 4.56 Mi 
meeting on Rae metars at a ite Go. 4.36 3.33 | Waitt & Bond, Inc...... D0.02  D0.05 freely 
declared a quarterly dividend of Glen Falls Port. Cement. , 4.70 3.42 Walworth Co. on a ee ee 0.82 1.2] art of 
theonty-five cents Per share on Goodrich ie Sag 8.16 7.60 | West Va. Coal & Coke... 11] 1.36 : 
payable Mao! "Ii, 19p4e be Granite City Steej!1/""" 3.77 3.17 | Western Auto Supply.... 6.05 6.31 § nothis 
stockholders of record February Greenfield Tap & Die. rst 3.22 3.37 Western P BD tii. c « 8.37 6.68 bond 
26, , ei Griesedieck West. Brew. 1.40 1.86 | Western Union .... 000 6.78 0.90 Caen 
Vice President & Treasurer Halliburton Oil Wel} . Wisconsin Central || """ D1.06 3.33 J VOve 
_— Cementing 1.00) 3.16 2.80! Woodward ROE, ksieiicces, 786 = 6.14 been 
Hilton Hotels par ————— 2.74 6 Months to December 31 the p 
Humble Oil & Refining. AL Instruments... 0.40 0.3 bank 
Hussmann Refrigerator 4.02 3.19] Bruce nh DRO te 0.40 = 1.399 an 
Int’] Business Machines. . 10.67 9.81 hye 0.11 0.36 § the 
International Petroleum ~ 2.23 Family sn, ee 0.90 0.89 ury t 
ansas Power & Light. . 1.53 | Franklin stores... 1.07 1,47 
Kansas City Southern... _ 5.65 5.04 Magnavox Co, ... |’ "*”’ 2.24 2.02 fut o 
Keystone Port. Cement... 5.93 5.49 Manhattan ae 1.74 1.68 f the £4 
Kirkland Lake Gold... ... *0.02  *0.92 National Airlines |" ‘"* 3.15 1.79 Bare : 
Lone Star Gas... 1171" 1.50 155 | Quaker ee iis 28 re 1.44 1205 8 
Long Island Lig... 1)°"** 116 1.45 Sparks-Withington |||” 0.01 0.49 f het 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY Louisiana & Arkansas. ||" 32.84 24.581 Vick Chemical ... 17777’ 2.41 1.47 money 
DIVIDEND NO. 145 te a fag ee. en = 3 Months to December 318 quire 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Seventy-five Mathieson Che je 3.30 2.53 | Beech Aircraft | 1.05 0.82 
Cents ($.75) per share on the Common Stock of rain : Bendix Aviation Secatere 2.25 1.83 
this Company has een declared Payable at the Maytag ae 3.53 3.66 D * 0.48 0.45 A 
Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York McCrory Stores 1.0077! 1.50 od ogee : 01M icati 
» N. Y., on March 22, 1954, to Stockholders of McGraw-Hill bia dike o's 4.03 3.70 Hires (Charles _e TOao an D0.06 D0.01 Bicatio 
record at the ~~ . con march My canal McLou th Stee! a, 4 41 3.55 - Compj 
New York, N. ¥., February 18, rosy? 1¥easurer. Michigan Chemical’ | "“"* D026 0.48 Clase Backer Bee GCOmbN Chass A an 1954 
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Street News 





“Battle for the Century" vies for place in railroad 


history—W. Randolph Burgess meets the press again 


HE “Battle for the Century” 

is how some neutrals describe 
the fight now waging for control of 
the New York Central Railroad. 
They put emphasis on the “for.”’ The 
“Century” is of course an allusion 
to the Central’s crack Chicago-New 
York train. Many columns will be 
written before the battle is over. How 
many lines the episode will rate in 
the over-all history of struggles for 
railroad control, alongside names like 
Jim Fisk, Daniel Drew, Jay Gould 
and Jacob Little, is of course anyone’s 
guess. 


W. Randolph Burgess stepped 
into the press conference room on 
the tenth floor of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank building the other 
Thursday when the weekly bank sta- 
tistics were being explained. Back in 
the old days before he went to the 
National City Bank, Mr. Burgess 
presided at those weekly meetings. 
Now he is Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury, assigned to the task of 
managing the Government debt. 

Mr. Burgess answered questions 
freely but, being a past master in the 
art of meeting the press, he revealed 
nothing about plans for a new-money 
bond issue. The men who make the 
Government securities market had 
been talking in all seriousness about 
the prospect of another reduction in 
bank reserve requirements to increase 
the money supply and let the Treas- 
ury take two to four billion dollars 
out of the supply without pinching 
the general economy. The way things 
are going, there is doubt about 
whether the market needs any more 
money to meet the Government's re- 
quirements. 


American Brake Shoe—Diversi- 
fication of American Brake Shoe 
Company’s production is expected in 
1954 to shelter the earnings of this 
enterprise considerably. American 


MARCH 3, 1954 


Brake Shoe’s rail business is now 
spread over a wide range, including 
the oil, automobile, mining and ma- 
chinery industries among others. Less 
than half of the total comes from the 
carriers and this is predominantly re- 
placement business. On February 1 
Kempton Dunn took over the presi- 
dency from Maurice N. Trainer 
who has reached retirement age. He 
joined Brake Shoe in 1916, spent two 
decades in the selling end of the busi- 
ness, was made president of the com- 
pany’s Brake Shoe & Castings divi- 
sion in 1938 and for the past eleven 
years has served as first vice president 
of the parent company. 








Dordens 


ANNUAL MEETING 





The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be 
held on Wednesday, April 21, 1954, 
at 11:00 o'clock a.M., at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Friday, 
March 5, 1954, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 
DOUGLAS T. ORTON, Secretary 

















IB M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
crave marx MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 156th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 17, 
1954. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 15, 1954 

















an inside tip to a fortune. 


instead of tips—just ask. 





G Tip on the Market— 


That’s one thing investors still ask for day after day— 
despite the fact that time after time we’ve warned people 
against such tips and never peddle them ourselves. 


Still they keep asking for a “sure thing” on the market, 


Mind you, we don’t blame anybody who wants to get 
rich. That’s just a poor way to start! 


Not that there aren’t any number of stocks that offer 
attractive possibilities for making money. Of course there 
are. And we'll even be glad to suggest some, if you ask. 

But before we make any recommendations, we'll check 
the facts first. Facts on sales, earnings, management, out- 
look. Facts on the industry, company, and competition. 
Facts that should give you at least a reasonable expectation 
of receiving the rewards you hope for. 


So, if you realize the risks in buying stocks for price 
appreciation, feel you can afford them, and want help 


Simply stop in at our nearest office and ask for the 


manager, or write direct to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Department SE-15 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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Farm Price Supports 





“I Am Now on Easy Street, oo 
Thanks to My Chance Seeing ||,,....... . 


that farm price supports be used as 
6 AD’ “disaster insurance” rather than to 

A FINANCIAL WORLD encourage uneconomic _productios 
and huge surpluses, farm bloc poli- 
—offering with a trial subscription Be tm pansy = — scalp. The 
. “ie original purpose of the program was 

a list of long her? dividend as: sai sacle viied Mr. posites nied 
I selected from this list four stocks 


that have been more than good to me,” Oe Ress AS eS eee ree 
} J 


; : Pe ,, “ farm bloc has built up a vested in- 
tly ial J.K.,” Highland terest in a system going far beyond 
ar 


that modest and desirable goal. Rigid 


supports at 90 per cent of parity were 
At a big saving in time and money, FINANCIAL WORLD supposed to end in 1947, but they are 
offers one easy way to keep better posted on the value and 
quality of hundreds of listed stocks. A year’s subscription 
gives you a complete FOUR-Part Investment Service for tion date at the end of this year. 

ONE price. For only $20 you get all this: It is ironic to note that despite 
(a) Next 52 WEEKLY issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you the huge costs of the present system 
you t temgeise Valuer and Toesio Saleen dn acts btwn Wiierace. Wiad aie to consumers and taxpayers, it has 


counted. To be a successful investor, you must keep informed on the factors that - : : 4 E 
eventually determine security VALUES and market PRICES. not accomplished its objective. Al 


(b) Next 12 MONTHLY “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed though the CCC is trying to support 


ape ongeccel condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this pocket guide gives our wheat and corn at 90 per cent of 
RAT on each stock so you can reach wiser decisions as to new purchases and . : 
whether to dispose of any stocks you now own. parity ’ they are selling at only 82 per 


(c) PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE by Letter—per instructions cent and 79 per cent, respectively; 


—in answer to your questions regarding any stocks you are in doubt about buying, farm income has dropped in five of 
selling or holding. ‘‘Your advice certainly sound,” writes “J. P. Y.” of Rhode Island. the past six years; the buying power 
+] 


(d) FREE: Annual $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, Latest of farm net income in 1953 was the 
Revised Edition, 304 pages, indexed for quick err “I use it constantiy— 


worth your entire subscription price,” writes “E. F ae: Sts oe at . “I find lowest since 1940; prices of non-sup- 
it priceless in handling my investments,” writes Dr. L. B. S.” of California. ported crops have actually held up 


Send only $20 for all the above for one year ($11 for six better than those of supported. crope. 
months) and receive also “104 Stocks With Long Dividend : ‘The daviaigndlleriggisniatetyssh adimin- 
Records (25 to 101 Years),” representing companies that istration is much more willing to} 
never showed a loss; and “10 RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL acknowledge the implications of 
INVESTING.” economic facts than were its prede- 
cessors, but no administration can 
completely ignore political facts. 
Secretary Benson recently made a 
statement to the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress appropriately fs 
entitled: “Farm Price Supports In 
Danger Of Collapse!” But it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the farm bloc 
accepts the thesis stated in this title. 
Until it does, any effort to end sup- 
ports, even by substituting a more 
1 For enclosed $20 check (or MO. ae oo. ae ae eae ae — el ene 
a useless gesture. 
MAIL (a) 52 weekly issues of FiINANcIAL Wort; ; ra _— 
COUPON (b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” Accordingly, the Administration s 
AT ONCE (Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; farm program represents merely an 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; attempt to improve the workings of fi 


PLAN (d) Latest Revised $5 “Stock FactocrarH” Manual, FREE. the present system. It would do this} 
BETTER C] For $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. by gradually introducing a modern- 
INVESTMENT 


PROGRAM ized parity system for wheat, corn, 
FOR 1954 cotton and peanuts to take the place 
of the present anachronism, which 1s 
based on 1910-14 price relationships; 
by introducing flexible supports with 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


still in force and may even be ex- 
tended beyond their present expira- 
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a permissible range between 75 and 
90 per cent of parity for the present 
rigid supports at 90 per cent; and 
by holding $2.5 billion of existing 
CC stocks off the market perma- 
nently, employing them only for 
disaster relief, foreign aid, school 
lunches and as a strategic stockpile 
in case of war or other emergency. 
This program makes sense, and in 
iew of the political factors which 
must be considered in proposing 
legislation it is probably about the 
best that could be hoped for at 
present. But even this plan will en- 
counter opposition from the farm 
bloc, and any large scale resort to 
free markets for farm commodities 
must be considered to lie many years 
n the future. 


Mergers in Making 





oncluded from page 6 


hanged for each share of the affili- 
ute. At present, Indiana Standard 
olds 78 per cent of the 4.7 million 
butstanding Pan American shares. 
Dbjective of the merger is greater 
ficiency and economy. 

On the other hand, negotiations for 
he acquisition of the publicly-held 
stock of Venezuelan Petroleum have 
tpparently reached a snag, since dis- 
ussions between Sinclair Oil and the 
inority stockholders have been 
broken off. A wide divergence of 
jews over what the subsidiary stock 
s worth is believed responsible for 
he deadlock. However, Sinclair has 
stated that it is willing to listen to 
‘any new approach. .. . from stock- 
olders interested in achieving the 
orporate simplification which was 
nder consideration.” 

It would be erroneous to conclude 
hat buying and holding stock in a 
ompany simply because it happens 
to be controlled by a prominent cor- 
boration is a short-cut to profits. Not 
pnly is it possible that an amalgama- 
ion (if contemplated at all) may take 
ears to consummate, but there is 
othing to prevent a large corporate 
stockholder from disposing of its in- 
erest in an affiliate. This is precisely 
hat happened when General Tire & 
Rubber—which bought a controlling 
nterest in Mansfield Tire & Rubber 


IARCH 3, 1954 


in 1943—disposed of its interest in 
1953. 

However, a substantial controlling 
interest held by a major corporation 
in an affiliate whose activities are re- 
lated to those of the parent is worth 
more than passing attention. The 
table on page 6 lists 12 such cases, 
ranging from highly speculative non- 
dividend paying “affiliated companies,” 
to those of proven investment caliber. 


Aircraft 





Concluded from page 5 


larger cash dividends last year than 
in 1952, four disbursed similar 
amounts, two paid less, while only 
one, Glenn L. Martin, could pay 
nothing since disbursements are re- 
stricted under terms of a Government 
credit agreement. 

The industry now faces another 
good year, although the Wilson-di- 
rected Department of Defense is 
bound to drive some hard bargains 
on new contracts, some of which will 
be price-fixed for the first time since 
the Korean outbreak. But there will 
be no lack of business. The aircraft 
makers are far out in front as pro- 
ducers of military goods (with the 
automobile industry second). Among 
the first eleven companies leading in 
volume of contracts awarded from 
July 1950 through June 1953, the 
aircraft industry supplied eight: Boe- 
ing, Douglas, United, Lockheed, Con- 
solidated Vultee, North American, 
Republic, and Curtiss-Wright in that 
order, and only General Motors is 
ahead of Boeing. 

Although larger profits are in pro- 
spect for this year, few outright rec- 
ommendations can be made for air- 
craft issues. But as long as Uncle 
Sam continues to be the aircraft in- 
dustry’s best customer and devotes 
eight to ten billion dollars each year 
to the upkeep and development of our 
essential air arm, the industry leaders 
will continue to pay dividends and to 
constitute good sources of income for 
the stockholder. Among the com- 
panies doing the largest volume, 
Douglas and United appear to oc- 
cupy the best positions, followed by 
such issues as Grumman, Boeing and 
Lockheed. 
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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


te Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


414%2% PREFERRED STOCK,SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12% per 
share, payable April 1, 1954, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 5 1954 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1954, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
March 5, 1954 


COMMON STOCK 


25 cents per share payable March 
24, 1954, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 5. 1954 


R. O. GILBERT 
-, Secretary 
February 23, 1954 
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ALLEN B. DU MONT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
this day has declared a dividend 
of $.25 per share on its outstand- 
ing shares of 5% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock, payable 
April 1, 1954, to Preferred Stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1954. 


Paul Raiburn, 


February (8, 
19: reasurer 


54 T 


In All Phases of Television 






































TENNESSEE 
GorPorRATION 


February 16, 1954 


A dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share has been de- 
clared payable March 29, 
1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness March 3, 1954. 


Joun G. GREENBURGH 


63 Mnedens Treasurer. 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company Chain Belt Company 
Con 
incorporated: 1891, Maine. Office: Graham Bldg., 84 Harlow Street, Incorporated: 18 ” : 
Bangor, Me. Annual eaten? “Third al 4 April. Number of fy aa Wb. ar. ona Bourin "Weaneeday in ime. Allie 
stockholders (March 23, 1958): Preferred, 1,104; common, 973. Number of stockholders (October 31, i953) : Ama 
Capitalization: Capitalization: Ame 
Long te OE sich Scenaceap eee kubheeeee oe. Ghaessaseuee *$20,751,031 Long t Cas as caps nceleen savas Adee cb waule oun seen e emus 111,400 | 
{Preferred stock B% cum, ‘conv. ($100 ‘par)..<. 66sec ese 138-280 ‘shs Capital stock ($10 pat) ....ss.scccccslosccseccestescesees 610,337 sha ant 
im 8 DAL) ccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccseecees ’ , f 
*After 1950 debt modification and extension; includes $8,477,000 (and Business: A leading maker of chain belts and mechanical HA me 
$3,890 000 pleted) convertible into 20 shares of common Der Bcc git 9 power transmission equipment for drives and conveyors; HAme 
a : 
$247,840 shares reserved for bond, 76,500 for preferred stock conversions. manufacturer of construction machinery, and food proces: Dc 
ing, sanitation and materials handling equipment; als ™@#Ame 
, : makes mounted roller bearings, and aircraft bearings. I 6% 
: n- abit , 
sie tae tae eee aa menage a Nn “ee addition, manufactures malleable, gray iron, semi-steel ani Ame 
Maine; is an independent system connecting with the Maine Z-metal castings. Trade names include Rex, Baldwin-Rex ani De 
Central, Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways. Concavex. In 1953, acquired Shafer Bearing Corp. and con-MArk. 
——— one 1? about 38% of all freight revenue; paper a of pcre ier Hogi - dn aan mae “8 
and pulpwoo lo. inancia osition: Very good. orking cap Cc er ol, we 
. x Bs ‘ ‘ 1953, $16.7 million; ratio, 6.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $23— D: 
Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December ni lati ’ , ’ 
31, 1953, $3.1 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and special de- mateo et nee pining gem d inventories, $10.2 million MBabt 
posits, $1.4 million; temporary cash investments, $913,000. toss ue of stock, $41.29 per share. Bans 
Book value of common stock, $172.88 per share. Dividend Record: Payments 1902 to date. Soe 
Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1946; regular peer ee haw affected Md fluctuations bes the heavy Bay 
since. Payments on common 1904-1939 and 1950. industries served. However, widening use of labor saving B 
A P : eec 
Outlook: Rising importance of pulpwood, paper products and cost cutting equipment suggests reasonably satisfactory Benc 
4 : volume for some time to come. 
and other non-agricultural freight is a favorable factor since : Bon 
potato shipping season is brief. Complete dieselization of Comment: Shares are a better grade cyclical issue. Bost 
motive power, and expansion of fleets of refrigerator and 59 
insulated cars which are largely leased to other carriers EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK Brid 
during summer season, help to curb rise in operating and Bull 
: , Y ded Oct.31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1 ull 
maintenance costs. Sasned per share.... $1.40 $5.85 $6.24 $4.87 $5.44 $5.24 $3.69 un an: 
: i Calend ‘ 
Comment: Shares are speculative. Dividends paid ..... 1.00 150 2.00 200 290 299 2.00 su—m™catic 
Bill 82 saeehcccecek 43 30 33 28% 31 40% 42 37 Micart 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK aa ae lana - me UU Cast 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Cela 
Earned per share.... $1.85 $6.86 $15.47 $7.84 $7.61 $3.69 *$5.13 *$6.01 Di 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None 1.00 None None None D 
RNA 25 cbccceesnuue 30 16 31 25 28 277 23 29 2 
a pear aeertonee 12% oo Be O1a% 7% a: = = M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. we 
*After sinking and other reserve funds, $1.64 in 1952, $3.26 in 1953. Ms. 
Incorporated: 1918, New York, uccessor t pustuats Sranted te 2200. : 
Office: 37-45 Leonard St., New York 18, N.Y. Annual m Sec- Chic 
ond Tuesday in May. Number of sebiabians (April 1, 1953): Preferred, Cinc 
277; common, 3,252. E 
Bath Iron Works Corporation nena Cire 
*Preferred stock 414% cum. ($100 par).........-...------+- @o'iia ohe Cley 
: ee err er er Seer Pree errr 1,302,689 shs li 
Incorporated: 1927, Maine. Office: 700 Washington Street, Bath, Maine. ——. In 
jones yew Third Monday in April. Number of stockholders (March *Callable at $104. Con 
Capitalization: Business: A leading manufacturer and distributor of low- Con 
pee Aeris tne oe Myc Sc pd ae tae ach ee priced mass-produced cotton and rayon fabrics, with approxi-§\°" 
Capital. ‘nek engi PS cas svcncesssunnwaenb ance seentaeasee 418, sag. a mately 90% of sales accounted for by cotton goods. About on 
half of output is taken by manufacturers of women’s andg'' 
Business: A shipbuilder engaged largely in U. S. Navy children’s apparel, men’s shorts and household articles; 20%@Den 
work up to destroyer size. The company also builds fishing by chain and other large retail outlets; 15% by mail order M 
trawlers and pleasure yachts. Pennsylvania Crusher sub- houses; 10% by wholesalers and 5% by exporters. Dia 
sidiary makes crushing machinery for coal, coke, power, Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, va 
cement and other industries; Dixie Machinery makes feed | 1952, $390 nilllion; ratio, 29-to-1; cash, 95.1 million inwen” 
mills and process grinders for agricultural industries and tories, $30.6 million. Book value of common stock, $45.56—" 
manufacturers. Half-owns Todd Atlantic Shipyards. per share. = 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- ¢: 
$9.3 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $4.5 million; marketable mon 1942 to date. 
securities, $3.5 million. Book value of stock, $32.97 per share. Outlook: Company is well integrated and occupies a strong Ras 
Dividend Record: Paid stock in 1937; cash 1940 to date. trade position, thus modifying the normal effect on sales and o 
Outlook: While non-shipbuilding activities are growing in earnings of industry’s characteristically wide swings stem-§ de 
importance, heavy dependence on Naval work points to con- ming from trends in consumer incomes. di 
tinuation of fairly wide variations in earnings from time to Comment: Shares are above-average members of a highly§ 4 
time. cyclical group. i 
Comment: Capital stock is speculative. { ™ 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK an 
EARMINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1983 : 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 =: 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 yEarned per share... $6.80 $10.74 $10.59 $3.46 $6.50 $4.05 $5.16 {$4.48 1 
* * tEarned per share... 5.20 7.54 8.65 3.46 6.50 4.05 5.16 14.45% 
Bind pcs SELES ES PERS AEB AEG FESS ULES | Diana noe... ogo han Ree go than Boe m0 
Beet ate ee 39 197 16 15 25 BMRGD S k5 is Leche. see 23% 28% 20 20 33% 
~~ gh ppepnemenaaayen 4 oh 9” ot ae tH 30 ie etait pegs 16% 14 16 16% 18 26% 2% 305M ot 
“After tax carryback credits, $9.75 in 1947; $0.70 in 1948; after contingency reserve * Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1950. {Before contingency reserves. tAfterg™ | 
$1.19 in 1947, eredit therefrom $2.11 in 1948. 7Six months to June 30 vs. $1.98 contingency reserves. §Paid 25% stock dividend. {Nine months to September 30 ¥- 
in like 1952 period. D—Deficit. $2.31 or $3.57 in like 1952 period. , 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 







































































To receive a dividend, stock must be Hidrs. Hidrs. 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Cesta Pay- _ of Pay- | of 
‘Mthree days before the record date. ompany able Record Company able Record 

Hldrs er GE oo Ciccewese es Sc 4-1 3-5 | Pennsylvania Salt ...... 40c 3-15 3-1 
| Pas of General Fireproofing ...50c 3-12 2-26 | Pfeiffer Brewing ..... Q30c 3-25 3-10 
Company able Record | General Package ..... Q50c 4 1 3-15 | Pitts. Ft. Wayne & 
Allied Mills ......... Q50c 3-12 3-1 | Gen. Precision Eq...... 40c 3-15 3-5 Chicago Railway..Q$1.75 4-1 3-10 
Amalgamated Sugar . .O35¢ 4- 1 3.47 Gillette Co. $5 pf... .Q$1.25 5- 1 4- 1 Do 7% pf ae BIS cans Q$1.75 4- 6 3-10 
Amer. Laundry Mach..Q50c 3-10 2-26 | Grace (W. R.) & Co..Q40c 3-12 3-1 | Pitts. Plate Glass....... 35c 64-300 4-9 
Amer. Republics....0433%c 4-1 3-12 | Grant (W. T.) Be PN és catac eee 50c 3-23 3-5 
Amer. Safety Razor. i 3} 335 ee Q933%4c 4-1 3-10 | Rotary Electric Steel..Q75c 3-15 3-4 
WMAmer. Snuff........... 4-1 3-4] Gt. Northern Paper...Q60c 3-10 3-1 | Ruberoid Co. .......... 50c 3-16 3-5 
; Amer. ao Refining. Osi 4-2 3-11 | Gt. Western Sugar...Q30c 4-2 3-10 | Seeman Bros. 25c 3-15 «3-4 
‘ cs 5 pee  & ai? a 2 a ae aie E25¢ 4-2 3-10 | Simpsons, Ltd. .....*12%c 3-15 2-19 
» Amer. Tobacco De 7% w........- O$1.75 4-2 3-10 | South. Calif. Edison..Q50c 3-31 3-5 
. 7a SRP Q$1.50 4-1 3-10 | Greyhound Corp. ..... Q25c 3-31 3-10 | Do 4.32% pf........027c 3-31 3-5 
i BAmer. Woolen 7% pf.Q$1.75 4-15 4-1 | Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06% 3-31 3-10 | South. Indiana” 
Be gf Meererpesrs Q$1 3-15 3-1 | Hall Printing . ~~. is 4.68 Ae ery ee Q37Y%c 3-30 = 3-10 
rMArk. Pr. & Lt. $7 pf..Q$1.75 4-1 3-15 | Helme, Geo. W.......040c 4-1 3-8 | Southern Pac. Co.....Q75e 3-22 3-1 
Arnold Constable ..Q12%c 3-30 3-17 | Hollinger Cons, Gold...*6c 3-31. 3- 3 | Spalding (A. G).:... ae 34 +3 
1, Associated Tel. & Tel. Q$1 4-1 3-1 Houdaille- Hershey ....30¢ 4-21 4-7 | Standard Forgings. . ..E40c 4-7 3-19 
Mt OO \. asp geawenbvnes p$2 4-1 3-1 | Household Finance ...Q60c 4-15 3-31 | Starrett (L. S.)......... $1 3-29 3-11 
n. Babbitt, -. . ore genes Sc 4-1 3-19 | Howell Elec. Motors..Q20c 4-1 3-19 Baer $) Fuller.....30c 3-10 2-27 
angor roostoo Int’ " ” troock ( ey cececess Q40c 3-15 3- 5 
RR. 5% pi..-..-Q8.25 41 3.8) Intl Salter Jl o80e 41 3g | Sylvania Elec. Products.50e 4-1 3:10 
ry Barber br nary ee 50c 4-1 3-12 | International Shoe ...Q60c 4-1 3-15 | Talcott (James) ..... Q20c 4-1 3-15 
ng Bayuk Cigars ......... ISc 3-16 3-1 | Interstate Power ...... l6c 3-20 3-4] Texas Pwr. & Lt. 
~Mmpeech Creek R.R..... Q50e 4-1 3-5] 7 Fi Pe $1 5-1 49 
"zendix Aviation ..... O75c 3-31 3-10 | {rom Fireman .......... Ise S15 31) Yo 456% pf.....O$1.14 5-1 49 
Bond Stores ......... Q25e 3-12 3-5 | Kansas City So. Ry.....75¢ 3-15 3-1] Do $4.84 pf....... Q$1.21 5-1 49 
Boston & Maine R.R. Do 4% pf.......... Q50c 4-15 3-31 | Texas Utilities ..... 520 4-1 «3-3 
Masse seees $2.62 4-15 4-1 | Kansas G. & E. Thrift Stores Ltd....*Q35¢ 4-1 3-15 
Nid cos Brass ....Q50c 3-31 3-16 COW Wives. Q$1.12% 4-1 3-10 | Underwood C 25¢ «603-20 3-1 
Bullard Co. ..........-- $1 3-31 3-10 | Kennecott Copper ....$1.25 3-29 3-2] Union Bag & Paper..O7se 313 3-5 
fanadian Celanese.....*30¢ 3-31 3-12 | Kleinert (I. B.) Rubber.25¢ 3-12 2-26 | Un-Carr Fastener ...Q40c 3-15 3-1 
Canadian Marconi ...*6c 5-1 3-15 | Laclede-Christy .......25c 3-31 3-10 | United Gas ........ 4 31%c 4-1 3-10 
3) Mecarnation Co. ........ QO50c 3-15 3-5 | Lehn & Fink......... Oe “£12 $11 U-S. a , , 
” Mastle (A. M.) & Co..Q30c 3-10 2-16 | Lily-Tulip Cup ...... Q60c 3-15 3-1 re Le oe Q43%ce 3-15 3-1 
Celanese Corp. ........ 25c 3-24 3-5 | Lone Star Cement...... 40c 3-31 3-10 Gaieecud Leaf Tob...Q35c 5-1 4-14 
Uy}, 2 “ere Q$1.75 4-1 3-5 | Lorillard (P.) Co. Universal Products...Q50c 3-10 3-1 
Do 44% pf. A..Q$1. . 4-1 3-5 See Q$1.75 4-1 3-8 | Utah Power & Light..Q50c 4-1 3-5 
Chamberlin Co. ........ 3-15 3-3 | Louisiana Land & Virginia Elec. & Pw of 35 3-20 3 1 
_ehesebrough Mfg. “G78 3-29 3-8 Exploration ....... Q75e «(3-15 3-1 ‘Do $4 04 uf ny oat 01 3-20 3 4 
Chic. Rivet & Mach...Q40c 3-15 2-26 | Macy (R. H.) Q40c 4-1 3-9 Do 2 gine ; 2 3 
chi : veo | Macy (R. H.)........ o $4.20 pf........ QO$1.05 3-20 3-1 
cago Towel ...... $1.50 3-19 3-5 | Mangel Stores ....... Q25c'°°3-15 3-5 i 2 ae Q$1.25 3-20 3-1 
Cincinnati Gas & Mapes Cons. Mfg.....Q40c 3-15 3-1 | Visking Corp......... 050c Pes eae te 
Electric 4% pt....... Q$l 4-1 3-15 | Maytag Co. ......... O40c. 3-15 3-1 | Waldorf Syst Q25 4-1 3-12 
Circle Wire & C...... Q40c 3-25 3-11 | McCrory Stores WessonOil&Snowdrift.038e 4-1 3-15 
(leve.-Cliffs Iron.....Q30c 3-15 3-3 | 34% pf. ........ (tite &* melee mam 46-a 
Climax Molybdenum ...75c 3-31 3-15 | McDonnell Aircraft Q25¢ 4-1 3-18 W. Virginia P. & Pay 1035 4. 1 3-15 
Le eee 15c 3-15 3- 2 | McGraw-Hill Publish...60c 3-11 3-5 | Wi sin P ir. & “rg ek 
Mons. Gas Utilities..Q18% 3-15 3-1] Merck & Co... O20c 4-1 312) 414% ph. ....0$1124 3-15 2-27 
j-gcont’l Insurance ..... oO 36 31 tee... toe. 4) ia 6 
ontinental Oil ........ 65c 3-12 3-1 | Mohawk Carpet Mills.Q50c 3-10 | 2-25 4A% a r ve “Q$1.12%4 3-15 3-1 
rane Co. ......... ....90¢ 3-22 3- 5 | Montana-Dakota Util..224%c 4-1 3-15 Do 44% - pf O$L.1202 3-15 3. 1 
Denver & Rio Grande Mountain Fuel Supply..25c 3-22 3-1]y Spri & Wi O25¢ S28) 3.4 
Western R.R. ......$1.25 3-22 3-12 | Mueller Brass ....... aaa a. hee 8 
Piana Stores... ++. Q20c 320 31 Murphy (G. C.) re ae ae vider 
JPiamon Oteor......d0c 34 312 ae ere 1.183 4-2 -17 : 
Dominion Textile .....#10c 4-1 3-5 Pc oy ania ee a ig ee 
Driver-Harris ....... O50c 3-12 3-1 | Myers (F. E.) & Bro...60c 3-26 3-12 | Manitoba Sugar Ltd. 
— POWES visls crelna ss QO40c * 4- 1 3-15 National Gypsum..... 040c 4. j 3-19 Pe Geek schasasawean® *$6 4- | 3-15 
om-fUval Sulphur & National Lead ....... 40c 3-31 3-8 | Virginia-~Carolina Chemical 
Potash ...2ssse055. 31Y%c 3-31 3-10 Do 6% pf. B...... Q$1.50 4-30 4-9 * ae Tara $1.50 4-1 3-10 
oe Fastern Gas &- Fael....25¢.. 4 1 «3 5 | National, Linen-......... Ze 42 16 
andes: Stainless Steel....25c 3-26 3-9 Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 4-2 3-16 Stock 
em-conomy BOE. sacasxs Q5c 3-31 3-10 | National Supply ..... O50c 4-1 3-18 ? 
Eddy __ “Gay oe... 285 sy 9 Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12144 4-1 3-18 Crucible Steel ......... 2% 3-31 3-17 
nly ‘dison Bros. Stores New Eng. Elec. Sys.. Q22%c 4-1 3-5 | Ex-Cell-O Corp....... 10% 4-1 3-10 
=f 444% pf........ Q$1.064% 4-1 3-20 Niles-Bement-Pond ....35c 3-15 3-3 Patino Mines ...........-. + 312 2-2 
‘rie Railroad ...... Q37%4c 3-31.-—«3- 5: | Newport Industries..... 20ce 3-19 3-5 | pheitt st Ltd......5% 5-15 4-30 
x-Cell-O Corp. ..... Ok 421 SF | Oe tiee..... 3. See Meas awe fax’ 
TOCKR amily Finance ...... Q35¢ 41 39 | Oliver Corp. ........... ike 2 25 Omissions 
19538 Do 5% pf. B..... O62%c 4-1 3-9 | Pacific Can. ........... 15e 3-31 3-17 . 
tsi. Do 4%4% pf. A. . -O56%4c 4.1 39:1 Pacific. Clay Products, Q15c 3-15 3-5 Kroehler Mfg.; Packard Motor Car: 
2.20 “weet Cos.......... O25c 4-19 4-2 | Pacific Tin Cons........ Mme 212. 3-1 esis iliac 
354g Orida Power ..... Q37%c 3-20 «3-5 | Parker Rust Proof..Q62%c 4-1 3-20 | ~, ; 
30aMatineau Power ....*Q30c 4-1 3-1 | Penna. Glass Sand..... Se £1 3-10 PN era win rigs Sep a 
tated Do 5% pf........ *0$1.25 4-1 3-1! Penna Pwr. & Tt...... fc. 44>: .310:| eens Bo Pateention O-Getely 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Hackensack Water Company 





Richfield Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1869, New Jersey; reorganized 1880. Office: 4100 Park 
Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 2,142. 


Capitalization: 
Nee WINES soi sc conc ackbanebcopannecsssencesaen ss eheaee $23,000,000 
CREE SUDO TORS: DOE) oo sv bsarnccees cdc cscudksioasas cue 384,375 shares 


Business: Supplies water virtually without competition to 
53 communities in the eastern part Bergen County and the 
northern part of Hudson County, N. J., as well as to com- 
munities in southern Rockland County, N. Y.; a population 
of 525,000 is served. 


Financial Position: Adequate for a utility. Working capital 
deficit December 31, 1952, $420,892; ratio, 0.81-to-1; cash, 
$854,626. Book value of stock, $42.77 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1887 to date. 


- Outlook: Continued growth of service area should to some 
extent offset increased operating costs, and longer term 
earnings picture should be one of comparative stability. 


Comment: The stock is a good quality income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. aig 30 $2.46 $2.23 $2.68 $2.73 $2.56 $2.42 §$2.64 
Dividends paid ..... 1.32 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
EM kawxctenkeskse 32% 31% 28% 31% 37 33% 3356 36% 
BO is nssssaKsesaeras 28 26 24% 24% 30 30% 304% 32% 


*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1950. Paid 25% stock dividend. §Nine 
months to September 30 vs. $1.80 in like 1952 period. 








The Murray Corporation of America 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor by reorganization to a 1924 
consolidation of established companies. Office: 7700 Russell Street, De- 
troit 11, Mich. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in December at 100 W. 
10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (August 31, 1953): 
Preferred, 1,030; common, 7,808. 


Capitalization: 
Riis Rn FE Hiss 5 occ kc ceeemsanateceecnss we ceneeeseee 7$10,758,574 


*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. 46,422 shares 
Cm: Di GR ORES 5 oikvn de ooccascaceccks Seencccae 1,015,103 shares 


*Callable for sinking fund at $51 from October 1, 1955 through October 
1, 1960; otherwise at $52 through October 1, 1955, then lower; convertible 
into 2 common shares through October 1, 1955. {Issued in 1953, largely 
in part payment for Eljer Co. 





Business: A leading manufacturer of automobile parts in- 
cluding all-steel body units, sub-assemblies, fenders and 
hoods, and chassis frames for Ford and Chrysler. Also makes 
porcelain enamel steel bath tubes, sinks and lavatories, steel 
kitchen cabinets, electric and gas ranges (chief outlet Mont- 
gomery Ward). In 1953, paid $16 million for Eljer Co., pro- 
ducer of vitreous chinaware, enameled cast-iron plumbing 
fixtures and brass fittings. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1953, 
$32.9 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $6.4 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$1.6 million; inventories, $27.1 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $46.11 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common, 1929, 1936-37, 1940-45 and 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Company depends to an important extent on rate 
of new car manufacture and residential building, both of 
which normally follow cyclical patterns, but replacement 
demands in both divisions provides some measure of stability. 


Comment: Erratic earnings and dividend record place 
shares in speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....D$0.77 $2.85 $3.21 *$6.95 $10.73 $7.39 $3.87 $3.90 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... None 1.00 1.15 1.60 2.80 2.50 2.00 2.00 
SGD: tos cus seekers’ 22 16% 17 14 23% 2336 21% 245% 
ES ee ee 9% 9% 12% 10 15 18% 18% 16% 


*Before contingency reserve, $2.10 in 1949; credit therefrom $1.97 in 1952. fRe- 
vised by company. D—Deficit. 

Note: In three months to November 30, 1953 (first fiscal quarter), earned $0.83 vs. 
$0.68 per share in like 1952 period. 
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Incorporated: 1936, Delaware; established 1911. Office: Richfield Build- ‘ ' 
ing, 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. Annual meeting: 

Third Thursday in April at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number 

of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 11,550. 
Capitalization: 

BORG BOO SI os os cpdddisicebeenks yeu each news cit eee $71,000,000 

ee eS . eee ee ee ee *4,000, 000 shares 





*Sinclair Oil Corp. and Empire Gas & Fuel (Cities Service subsidiary) 
held 2,481,558 shares (62%), December 31, 1952. 


Business: A moderate sized but integrated unit in petro 
leum industry, operating in Pacific Coast area with net crud 
production 21.2 million barrels in 1952, over half of 384 
million barrels of refinery crude oil throughput. Additional 
requirements mostly supplied by favorable purchase con- 
tracts, including Union Pacific Railroad. In Cuyuma Valley, 
Russell Ranch Field and So. Cuyuma Oil Field developments 
constitute large additions to crude oil and céndensate re. 
serves. Reserves were 291 (net) million barrels at 19% 
year-end. 

Financial Position: Very good. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $65.1 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $13.0 million; U. §. " 
Gov’ts, $19.8 million. Book value of stock, $37.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Crude position has been strengthened by develop- 
ment of new fields, which reduce refinery dependence on 
purchased crude oil. Mid-1954 completion of additionalf 
refining capacity and aggressive marketing program havell tw. 
favorable earnings implications. | 19: 

Comment: Shares are speculative but have long-term possi 
bilities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.. - & 7 $2.96 $4.19 $5.11 $5.76 $7.05 96.83 ey 














Dividends paid ..... 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 
High ...cccccccscees pr 18% 49 42% 535% 62% 745% 65 
AO ee eee 12% 13% 15% 21% 37% 50 53% 43 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $4.50 in like 1952 period. 





Zonite Products Corporation 





Suseepenenets 1927, Delaware; established 1922. Office: New Brunswick, 
J. Annual meeting: rd Tuesday in April, Number of stockholders 
(heotibnes 31, 1952): 4,686. 


Capitalization: 
Ti VO, VOI h6 nk s55 0s ceed ins bs cnn cevaseesces ibe eeeaean *$1,500,000 
ee err Perret er re *1,025,556 shares 


*$1,500,000 loan and 200,000 shares of stock for Lady Esther in 1954. 


Business: Manufactures and distributes drugs and allied 
products. Leading brands are Forhan’s Toothpaste, Zonité 
Antiseptic and Ointment, Zonitors, Argyroland Argyrol Oint 
ment, Argypulvis, Andron, Ovoferrin, Larvex, and Annette’t 
Perfect Cleanser. Has subsidiaries in Canada, Mexico, Eng 
land, Cuba and several Latin American countries. Also sell 
products of other manufacturers. Manufactures the 471 
line of cosmetics, etc., for Ferd. Mulhens; in 1952 contracted 
to distribute for Daggett & Ramsdell, Barbasol Co. and ¥* 
Musterole Co. In 1954, acquired Lady Esther (cosmetics). hi 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3 
1952, $2.3 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $445,912; U. S. Gov’ts 
$425,000. Book value of stock, $4.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-32 and 1941-1953. 

Outlook: Sales are well supported by effective promotion 
but highly competitive nature of business narrows profi 
margins and restricts earnings. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


























EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 19 
Earned per share.... $0.92 $0.73 $0.32 “—e $0.35 $0.29 $0.35 *$0.07 





























Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.40 0.20 0. 0.25 6.20 0.25 = 70.10 
High ..cccccsssssece 14% 10% 6% 45% 6% 5% 5% 54 
Low $0 bab eticleesesibvs 9 5% 3% 3% 3% 4% 4% 3 

















*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.26 in like 1952 period. tNo dividend acti0 
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For practical aid in plan- | 
ning your securities port- 
folio, send for 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS CHART” 
sm No obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


od 123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York & 
SNe: SANE 

















fhe RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt & Asbestos Building Materials 


th CONSECUTIVE 
“ — DIVIDEND 


84 On February 23, 1954 a dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstanding 

















nal capital stock of this corporation was 

Ol- declared by the Board of Directors, 

ey, payable March 16, 1954 to stock- 

nts holders of record at the close of 

ns business on March 5, 1954. 

959 GEORGE F. BAHRS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

be | Dividends Paid in Every Year Since 1889 

8 

ire, 

oof FOR SALE 

ong 48 FT. CHRIS CRAFT 


| Excellent condition. 1941 Model. Sleeps nine, 
AVE two toilets, shower, etc. Two new motors 
1951. Fully equipped. Brand new ship-to- 
shore radio, new 12-volt refrigeration unit, 
all new safety devices, and other new equip- 
ment. Can be inspected at Sandusky, Ohio. 
Price open. Write or phone. 


Wilknit Hosiery Co., Inc. 


ssi 





Greenfield, Ohio 











REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA 





Waterfront Home 
NEW CUSTOM BUILT 


Ranch type home with all the luxury and privacy 
you desire. 


SWIMMING POOL - BOAT SLIP 
3 BEDROOMS - 2 BATHS 


% acre—walled-in—fully landscaped 
25 ft. terrace, built-in barbecue pit, large utility 
room and laundry room. Asphalt driveways. Pool 
20’x35’ solid concrete steel re-inforced, circulating 
filter system, 


PRICE $27,500 — TERMS 
Address 1301 N.W. 23rd Court 
Owner: 1300 N.W. 23rd Court 
Florida Phone: 64-4918 









Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
+ are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Mar. 4: Bates Manufacturing; Black & 
Decker; Combustion Engineering; Food 
Machinery & Chemical; General Aniline 
& Film; Grand Union; Hercules Mo- 


tors; Knott Hotels; Pacific Lighting; 
Pacific Public Service; Pacific Tel. & 
Tel.; Raytheon Manufacturing. 


Mar. 5: American Distilling; American 
Manufacturing; Brillo Manufacturing; 
Central Electric & Gas; Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric; Continental Air Lines; Elec- 
tric Storage Battery; Formica Co.; 
Goulds Pumps; Miller-Wohl; Pond Creek 
Pocahontas; Radio Corporation; Sham- 
rock Oil & Gas; Sterling Drug; United 
States Sugar. 

Mar. 8: Backstay Welt; Barker Bros.; 
Carter (J. W.); Coca-Cola Co.; Coca- 
Cola International; Heller (Walter E.); 


Pierce Governor; Shaffer Stores; Steel 
Company of Canada; Stop & Shop; 
Terry Steam Turbine. 

Mar. 9: Associates Investment; Cor- 


roon & Reynolds; General Public Serv- 
ice; Heinz (H. J.); Holland Furnace; 
Insurance Company of North America; 
Lambert Co.; Missouri Edison; Missouri 
Power & Light; National Tool; New- 
berry (J. J.); Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing; Union Twist Drill; Western 
Union Telegraph. 


Mar, 10: American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany; American Broadcasting - Para- 
mount Theatres; Bickford’s Inc.; Caro- 
lina Power & Light; Clary Multiplier; 
Cumberland Gas; Felt & Tarrant; Ga- 
briel Co.; Garlock Packing; Interna- 
tional Tel. & Tel.; Lees (James) & 
Sons; Mahoning Coal Railroad; New 
York & Honduras Rosario Mining; 
New York Water Service; Pacific Gas 
& Electric; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Portland General Electric; Quaker Oats; 
Reliable Stores; Royal Typewriter; 
Savannah Sugar; Southeastern Public 
Service; Texas & Pacific Railway; 
United Shoe Machinery. 








ILLINOIS 









NEAR CHICAGO 


FOR SALE—Choice 118 acres for large in- 
dustry; switchtrack, water, sewer; 2 main 
highways. 

E. POPP, Real Estate 

9751 Franklin Avenue 

Franklin Park, Illinois ~_ 








MASSACHUSETTS 










Antique $32,500— 
A beautiful Salt-box, overlooking the picturesque 
Merrimac River. $59, 000 spent on it recently. 
ireplaces, wainscotting, all charming antique 
features. A beauty and a steal! Financial diffi- 
culties prompt the sacrifice. 

Apply B. W. HOPKINSON 
°101 River Road, Merrimac, Mass, 

Telephone 2281 


a 
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CRANE CO. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share on 
the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on March 
22, 1954, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 


5, 1954. 
K. L. KARR, 


Secretary 
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UVDUVANUUAA ULLAL NUL 


Time To Buy 
Pale Blue Chips? 


Get 6%% to 10% 
Plus PROFITS? 


Noted FORBES analyst recommends 11 overlooked 
Quality stocks for big, well-protected dividends, 
possible increased pay-outs and capital gains .. . 
includes $5 dividend-payer that earned average of 
$10 for past 7 years, no debt, has been in EPT 
bracket. Another company will have heavy cash 
flow next 2 years so can increase dividend now 
yielding over 7%. This stock, he says, is the 
cheapest of the 11. A third stock yields nearly 
8% with 54 year continuous dividend record; no 
bonds or pfd ahead. Selling 40% below ’51 high, 
this issue may be The Buy of 1954! 


Hot Growth Stock! 


—according to famous FORBES analyst . . . It’s 
heat-resisting metal for hard-to-fabricate Parts. 
Company leads in powdered metallurgy; strategic 
position in jet engine parts. Dividend earned 
over 3 times. This stock could Grow and 
G-R-O-W 


15 Little Stocks For BIG Results 


Goodman reveals these bargains—five at $7.50 to 
$15. One at $15 has working capital & reserve 
cash of $21; book value $31. Yields 8%. An- 
other at 744 has working capital of $10. A fourth 
at $22 is down from $58 yet book value is over 
$80; cash & stock dividends paid in ’53. 

To acquaint you with FORBES and its financial 
and business studies by seasoned authorities, we 
offer you all of the above FREE with your Forbes 
subscription for a full year (24 issues) for only 
$5. Send no money now, pay later when billed. 
Or get 6 extra issues Service FREE—(30 for the 
price of 24) by sending $5 now. Money back 
guarantee. Address Dept. U-91. 


F ORBES FOR MONEY 


MANAGEMENT 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 
TINUVUNUEVUUOURSURAUAUOAA AUER A 








INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
| COMPARY 


W72N? 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on April 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 15, 
1954, was declared by the 
Board of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


February 23, 1954 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


2 






Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 

Dividend Honor Roll—A 16-page booklet 
classifying the 336 common stocks, traded on 
the American Stock Exchange, which have paid 
dividends for the last 10 to 105 years. 


Selected Stocks —A list of 103 stock issues 
deserving of particular attention during 1954 
with specific data on earnings, yields, pros- 
pects, etc., by a N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Stockholder Relations Policies—Survey of the 
shareholder relations policies of one thousand 
industrial corporations, providing the trends 
in quarterly reports, welcome letters, etc. 
Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 

How Much Do Mutual Funds Cost? — An 
analysis of the comparative costs of acquiring 
Mutual Funds with costs of owning individual 
listed issues. 


Monthly Investment Plan—A descriptive book- 
let about this new plan approved by the New 
York Stock Exchange. Available from a mem- 
ber firm. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes 'The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities.” 


Geographical Listing of Financial Firms—New 
folder provides breakdown by 48 States and 
District of Columbia of the number of Stock 
Exchange Member Firms, Unlisted Dealers, 
Municipal Bond Houses, Security Analysts, In- 
vestment Advisers and Insurance Companies. 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—New 
booklet explains in plain language how much 
high grade investments yield after considera- 
tion of the tax exemption factor. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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140 ~~ 45 
na INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT if“ sti 
TRIAL ION 
120 Federal Reserve Board | A Mone 135 
110 |—— _~ 130 
100 Rae * f 125 
99 | f ' ~ Adjusted for Seasonal Variation ss 
| err |_| (i9e3] | fasse] 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 .1952 1953 194 SON DJ FM ” 
° an 
Trade Indicators Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 20 Feb 2 
Electric Outset SVE) 2. cock c ccc ccc eee 8,674 8,684 8,551 8,1% 
OI Siar IE 6 oxo Sk ood whe dees oo 800 624,385 623,706 +620,000 689,553 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)........ 74.4 - 74.6 72.6 103.1 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 =100)....... 110.4 110.7 107.7 139.4 
ite en 1953 
Feb. 3 Feb. 10 Feb. 17 Feb. 18 
ROLLE TT Federal $39,963 $39,785 $39,817  $38,89% 
{Commercial Loans ......... Reserve 22,638 22,556 22,569 22,881 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 3,006 2,849 2,811 2,354 
VU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 7 32,989 32,409 32,346 31,535 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Citles j.. 55,588 54,789 54,198 53,771 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,638 1,470 1,480 1,085 
Teeomey ti COO. oo uci ccc daiicberectecs 29,930 29,923 29,821 29,654 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jtEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones - 1954 ——— a 1954 m 
Averages: Feb. 17 Feb. 18 Feb.19 Feb. 22 Feb. 23 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 290.11 291.51 291.07 | 290.03 295.43 279.46 
20 Railroads ... 102.51 102.63 102.38 Exchange 101.69 104.50 94.36 
15 Utilities .... 54.23 54.32 54.39 Closed 54.33 54.71 51.86 
65 Stocks ...... 111.11 111.46 111.32 | 110.88 111.92 105.48 
cena 195 
Details of Stock Trading: Feb. 17 Feb. 18 Feb. 19 Feb. 22 Feb. 3 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 1,740 1,500 1,510 | 1,470 
MN TI hhh box cds nema aetetes 1,133 1,155 1,115 | 1,162 
Number of Advatices................. 448 542 432 | 322 
Number of Declines........ Paativnbiiaada 405 316 409 Exchange 552 
Number Unchanged ................. 280 297 274 Closed 288 
New Highs 1953-34... ...........5.5.: 16 32 46 | 25 
New Lows 1953-34, 2... 5.06650 cc00e0. 5 4 3 | 8 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average ......... 99.83 99.82 99.87 | 99.94 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $5,220 $3,570 $3,130 | $3,330 
privoinsececsisiaiintacnaitanaiatlll aie. suasattinialin eiclieipcaila —_ * 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 20 Jan. 27 Feb. 3 Feb.10 Feb. 17 High Low 
WG ob ida oc Sees 3.011% 2.992% 2.945% 2.903% 2.907% 3.408% 2.903% 
ee oe eee eee 3.345 3.314 3.290 3.237 3.224 3.668 3.224 
OMe oc rker tenemos 3.648 3.607 3.593 3.568 3.559 3,930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.66 5.60 5.64 5.64 5.71 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.67 6.60 6.62 6.54 6.52 7.07 5.43 
20 WHEE | concen 5.17 5.15 5.13 5.10 5.13 5.73 5.04 
ae ee oe 5.63 5.57 5.60 5.59 5.65 6.23 5.41 





*Standard & Poer’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 23, 1954 


Shares 

Traded 
New York Central Railroad.............. 109,200 
Allegheny Corpormtion .i.6. occas ces 97,900 
Missouri Pacific (preferred) .............. 96,900 
es ey 78,800 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............. 78,600 
ee ee, Bette Le ee re > 67,500 
ee NS 5 hes ot ic akic< ue n vnneds 60,300 
Py AMES 5's BERS «cae bd hc hex ae he’s 59,100 
Chitano Gothoratiat >.>)... 25... oe oe. 53,200 
ON il ia ee 49,500 


Feb. 16 
24% 
43% 
485% 
39% 
15/16 
21% 
5% 
5% 
21 
14 


Closing —_—_, 


Feb. 23 
24 


Net 
Change 
—% 
— ¥% 
+3% 
+h 
—1/16 
+154 
41% 
+15 
— b, 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Let NORMAN FORD 


show you how to have a 


different vacation and 





save up to 50% of what 


_ you've been accustomed 


to spending: 








Norman Ford has made 
it his business to know 


America. His famous 
WHERE TO RETIRE ON 
A SMALL INCOME has 
helped a _ half-million 
Americans find an 
easier life on the money 
they’ve got. WHERE 
TO VACATION ON A 
SHOESTRING proves 
that—if you can afford 
a vacation at all—you 
can do more and see 
more than you ever 
thought possible. 








By NORMAN FORD 


Unfortunately, it’s not easy to shop 
around for real travel values — for 
many of the best low cost vacations 
never are advertised. Yet the secret of 
guaranteeing a new, different and ex- 
citing vacation is to learn the hundreds 
of things you can do and the places you 
can visit on the money you want to 
spend. 


I’ve spent months doing nothing else 
than travel around to find the best va- 
cation bargains in all North America. 
I have found low cost summer para- 
dises; have learned scores of ways to 
save and can tell you about the vaca- 
tion-out-of-the-ordinary that is just 
what you’ve been looking for. 


If you are interested in visiting Amer- 
ica’s outstanding cities for less than $10 
a day ...in spending your vacation on 
a real operating dude ranch for only 
«a few dollars a day instead of $20... 
if you and your family need a vacation 
and have only $35 a week to spend... 
if you seek Parisian atmosphere with- 
out traveling all the way to Europe... 
' will show you that it is cheaper to 
vacation than to live at home. 








| Visit Paris in America! Steeped in 
|| foreign atmosphere ... not far from home 
+ + « not expensive, the exact spot you'd 
“go for’? if you knew it existed: that’s 
the French island of St. Pierre, off the 
coast of Canada and just a few air hours 
from the heavily populated sections of the 
|| U. A charming summer resort, with 
| authentic French atmosphere . . . a long 
| sandy beach, and the stores feature smart 
|| French perfumes, handbags, gloves, wine, 
|| ete.—all direct from Paris and at prices as 
|, cheap as in the shops of the Parisian boule- 
vards. At St. Pierre, a quiet, restful vaca- 
| tion with French cooking, memory-making 
atmosphere can be yours for only $35 a week. 














Here is a sampling of 


different vacations 
Te 


Dude Ranch at $45 a week. Tucked away in 
the Alberta hills are the lowest cost real dude 
ranches in America. For $42-$50 a week you get 
all the riding you want, ranch wagon camp trips, 
square dancing, and mouth watering home cooking 
with 3 inch steaks which you can cut with a fork. 


Luxury Hotels in Florida, Cuba, Bahamas 
from $2.50 a day. Summer brings down the 
rates in the leading hotels here. And it’s no 
warmer than New York, Boston, or Chicago. 
Thousands now spend their summer vacations in 
Florida, Cuba, and the Bahamas, yet spend no 
more than at an ordinary resort up north. 


A week’s cruise into the Canadian North 
Woods for $55. From Canadian towns easily 
reached by car, steamers sail weekly along rivers 
and lakes into the roadless North Woods of fur 
trappers and red coated Mounties. Chances here to 
leave the skip and canoe far north into the deep 
Indian forests. 


Acapulco fer only $17 round trip from U. S. 
border. Vacation in summer at Mexico’s exotic 
tropical beach resort for only $37.50 a full week, 
all expenses included. 


Grand Canyon on $3 a day. Camp out as half 
a million American families do. Housekeeping tents 
also available at this and other national parks. 
(Vacations at the famous parks for less than you'd 
spend at home.) 


Round the world for $498. Minimum fare from 
London (reached for $175 from N. Y.). From U.S. 
round the world cruises on luxury type freighters 
from $250-$300 a month. 


Rail to New York or California via Florida 
and Canada. Only $8 more than the usual cross- 
country rail ticket entitles you to visit not only 
two coasts but also Jacksonville, Banff or Jasper 
Parks and Montreal. 


Your own private beach for only $15 a week 
at Grenada. The tropical island in the West 
Indies which natives say is as colorful as a rain- 
bow. Sea bathing, sailing, fishing, golf, and tennis 
yours for only $3-$5 a day for two—total expenses, 
including meals and house. 


vacation really be 
o Remember’’? 








For a different, exciting low cost vaca- 
tion, get your ideas from these guides: 





“WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOE- 
STRING,” by Norman Ford. In this big book 
you learn about low cost summer paradises, farm 
vacations, vacations on far-off islands, on boats 
drifting down lazy streams. About vacations at 
world-famous beaches, under palm trees, in govern- 
ment subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian coun- 
try, along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 
About dude ranches you can afford, what to see, 
do, and how to save at national parks and in the 
cities most Americans want to visit. About low 
cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in 
the North Woods, fantastically low cost mountain 
vacations, the unknown vacation wonderlands al- 
most at your front door. 


Of course Norman Ford knows where to get real 
vacation bargains from Maine to California and 
in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time does he ask 
you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, 
no matter how really different and exciting is the 
vacation you choose through his experienced advice. 
Always, he tells you the many things you can do 
within your budget and how to get more for your 
money. If you travel by car, he shows how most 
auto parties can save $6 and $7 a day. 


You can’t help but learn something just meant 
for you. Yet Where to Vacation on a Shoestring 
costs only $1. 


“TRAVEL ROUTES ’ROUND THE WORLD.” 
With this book you can stop saying that travel is 
too expensive. Passenger-carrying freighters do 
offer you a way to see the world for as little as 
you'd spend at a resort. And what accommodations 
you get—large rooms with beds (not bunks), prob- 
ably a private bath, lots of good food, plenty of 
relaxation as your ship speeds from port to port. 


Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West 
Indies, between California and New York, out. to 
Hawaii—+rips to almost everywhere—are within 
your means. 

There are round the world voyages and shorter 
trips too. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean; two or three week 
vacations to the West Indies or down the Pacific 
Coast. 


This book names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes accom- 
modations. It includes practically every passenger 
carrying service starting from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, 
England, France, Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, 
Africa, the Near East, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. It’s yours for $1. 


“LANDS IN THE SUN.” Where to spend a 
while—even retire—in Mexico, the West Indies, 
and other lands to the south, where the dollar buys 
so much more. Not sold but given free with each 
order for both books above. 


To get these books, fill in this coupon: 


HARIAN Publications, 30 Vernon Parkway, 
| Greeniawn (Long Island), New York 


| I have enclosed §..... (cash, check 
| = money order). Please send me the books 
checked below. 


(1 Where to Vacation on a Shoestring—$1.00 
( Travel Routes Around the World—$1.00 


| () Special offer: Send Me Both Books Plus My 
| Free Copy of “Lands in the Sun’”—$2.00 


You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


I City & State... 
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1953 Annual Report Summary* 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 





























1953 1952 
EE er ee ere ae rere $1,025,833,041 $956,931,021 
Ne I og i oii nto apeck acess 1,048,157,344 978,505,458 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General, and 

Administrative Expenses .............. 733,528,658 690,299,054 
Depreciation and Amortization........... 75,351,702 54,290,710 
Interest on Promissory Notes............. 11,517,083 6,607,291 
Net Income Before Income and Excess Profits 

WE co rok awihe eek wees Te bese 227,759,901 227,308,403 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes 

nae Remegetiition......... «i... 000-65. 124,976,459 128,987,704 
FE Ot eee eee tne 102,783,442 98,320,699 
Piet dumemne per Ghere...... . .. <5 6.50044 3.55 3.41 
ge ee Serene ee aor 72,235,535 72,015,860 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
Ce rr $510,399,171 $472,762,802 
Fixed Assets After Accumulated Depreciation 

pnt OI xs oo Feds Ke ee K Ra sc 658,392,229 574,498,412 
Investments in Affiliates and Foreign Sub- 

Ra Wits: x dc itd a ate ae Se ees 15,699,522 19,744,817 
CE ee eee er rT Fre 6,101,408 5,172,117 
Patents, Trade-Marks, and Goodwill. ...... 1 l 

$1,190,592,331 $1,072,178,149 
Liabilities 
Total Gurvent Lisbsitties...... 4x 0400006655 $207,130,929 $210,968,881 
2.70% Promissory Notes................. 130,000,000 140,000,000 
3.3996 Premmeonty Motes: 0565 sess ss 200,000,000 100,000,000 
Reserve for Contingencies. ............... 6,381,098 6,381,098 
Capital Stock— 
28,320,919 shares (28,274,744 shares in 
or eee pee oe anne 210,173,350 208,534,466 
631,875 shares (531,600 shares in 1952) 
held by the Corporation as col- 
lateral under the Stock Purchase 
Plan for Employees........... 26,264,110 18,786,482 
28,952,794 shares (28,806,344 shares in 
er fT ee Pee 236,437,460 227,320,948 
Less present amount of Agree- 
ments under the Stock Purchase 
Plan for Employees. .......... 25,966,255 18,553,970 
210,471,205 208,766,978 
ene Cr ee 436,609,099 406,061,192 
$1,190,592.331 $1,072,178,149 
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*Copies of the complete 1953 Annual Report of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration will be gladly furnished on request. Included with the report is an 
illustrated booklet that describes the Corporation’s products—Alloys, Carbons, 
Gases, Chemicals, and Plastics—and how they are produced from nature’s raw 
materials. For copies of the report and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


BakKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ DyNet Textile Fibers ¢ Prest-O-Lite Acetylene « LinpE Oxygen 
Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « Union Carbide « Nationat Carbons « AcHEsON Electrodes ¢ PrestonE Anti-Freezé 
Pyrorax Gas « EvLectromet Alloys and Metals « Haynes STELLITE Alloys « SyntHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


















